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1 ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 



L PARLIAMENT 



Parliament considers the major issues of educational and 
research policy and may influence the course of these policies in 
several ways. Each year Parliament must approve the annual 
budget presented by the Government and any additional Appro- 
priation Bills. !n addition Parliament considers specific bills on 
scientific resea«*ch> State research institutes and institutions of 
higher learning. 

By virtue of its legislative and budgetary power. Parliament may 
deal with issues of scientific research and higher education in 
great detail. Members of Parliament may submit bills on these 
matters. In addition v/hen Parliament considers a Government bill 
or budget proposal, it can amend it or express certain recommenda- 
tions on how ir should be implemented. During a specific 
Question Time, Members of Parliament may pose written or oral 
questions which members of the Cabinet must answer withii. ^ 
certain period. The Minister of Education treats questions relating 
to highe; education. Matters concerning science and higher educa- 
tion policy rre considered by the Cultu'-al Committee of Parlia- 
ment, and ^hose concerning appropriations hy the Education Sub- 
committee of the PudHc Finance Committee. The organization of 
the structures of highei education is illustrated by a chart on p. 72. 



2. THE PRESIDcNT OF THE REPUBLIC AND THE CABINET 

Supreme execuiive pov;er in Finland is vested in the President 
of the Republic and the Government, which siogether make up the 



Cabinet. The President makes his decisions in Cabinet meetings on 
the basis of proposals from the Cabinet. This is how the decrees 
on research and research institutes are issued. 

The statutes for the State universities are given by Presidential 
decree, while those for the private universities ate confirmed by 
the Cabinet, The President submits bills and budget proposals to 
Parliament and also appoints the professors in the State universities 
and the chairman of the National Council for Higher Education, 

The Cabinet deals with matters to be submitted to the President. 
It also appoints committees and some of the members of the 
Science Policy Council as well as all the members of the National 
Council for Higher Education. 

The Cabinet influences research primarily through the allocation 
ot resource-^. The Cabinet makes decisions on such matters as the 
disposal of the research funds of the Academy of Finland and the 
distribution of posts for researchers and research assistants among 
the research councils. The members of the research councils are 
appointed by the Cabinet and the chairman by the President of the 
Republic. Ministers deaimg with research matters >^ fve as members 
of the Science Policy Council. 

3. THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

In Finland there is no specific board for institudons of higher 
learning, but all universities fall under the direcr. supervision of 
the Ministry of Education. 

The Minister or Ministers of Education are assisted by the Head 
of Government Office who is the highest permanent official in the 
Ministry. The He.id of (Government Office ac:si.a. as a referendary 
in matters related to research .ind higher education. He deals e.g. 
with such ni.itters as the appoinuneni of university professors. 

The Ministry of Education is divided into four departments: 
the General Depurtineiu, iho Departmeiu for International Rehi- 
tions, the School Dvparimeni and rhe Department for Higher 
Ed uc.ition .iiui Rcse.Tch. This last department has four divisions: 
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the Section for Higher Education, the Section for Scientific Affairs, 
the Section for the Planning of Higher Education and Research, 
and the Construction Section* 

It is the task of the Ministry of Education to take care of the 
overall development of higher education. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion prepares budget proposals, proposals for laws and other 
matters connected with higher education which are to be con- 
sidered by the President or the Cabinet. Furthermore, the routine 
administration of the institutions of higher learning belongs to the 
Ministry of Education in cases where it has not been delegated to 
the instituicions themselves. 

Permanent bodies of experts and temporary committees have 
been appointed to assist the officials of the Ministry in planning 
matters. In issues related to the development of the system of 
education, the Ministry of Education is assisted by the National 
Council tor Higher Education. For higher education in technology 
and commerce, a special Council for Higher Education in Techno- 
logy and Commerce has been appointed. 

Responsibility for basic research falls primarily on :he Ministry 
of Education, while applied research and development fall under 
the aegis of several ministries. The share of the various ministries in 
research administration is discussed in more detail on page 64. 
The highest body for the co-ordination of scientific research, the 
Science Policy Council, has its Secretariat in the Ministry of 
Education. 
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1. GENERAL 



Tlie rise and development of the Finnish system of higher educa- 
tion is closely connected with the cultural history of Europe. In 
the Middle Ages Finnish scholars were generally educated in the 
large universities of the European continent, above all in Paris, 
Bologna, Leipzig and later Greifswald and Rostock. The first 
university in Finland, the Academy of Turku, was established in 
1640. It was granted the same privileges and independence as the 
University of Uppsala which, since 1476, had statutes similar 
to those of the universities of Paris and Bologna. Thus th. Aca- 
demy of Turku, which in 1848 became the University of Helsinki, 
springs from the oldest universities in Europe. The French Ecole 
Polytechnique served as a model for the Helsinki University of 
Technology which was established at the end of the 1890's. 

The universities and other institutions of higher learning in 
Finland, which were founded before the second wo»ld war, came 
into being mainly as a result of private initiative. Since the war 
the Government has increasingly taken on the task of guiding the 
development of higher education. 

Overall planning of the system of higher education began in 
Finland, as in the other Nordic countries, relatively early, i.e. in 
the 1940's and 1950's. Long-ran;^e planning, however, has pro- 
ceeded rather slowly. The main difference between the system of 
higher education in Finland and that in most other European 
countries h that in Finland a relatively high percentage of 
those of university age are enrolled in universities. Thus the 
differences in educational status between various social groups 
have become less pronounced. 

In the 1950's and 1960's the planning of higher education in 
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Finland passed through four stages. In che firsr stage, higher educa- 
tion facilities were to be increased in order to provide secondary 
school leavers with increased opportunities for continuing their 
studies. As a result, enrolment increased, particularly in those 
university faculties which could be expanded or established rela- 
tively cheaply. 

The second stage in planning higher education was de';ermined 
by regional development policy. New universities were to be 
established in different parts of the country in order to reduce 
the regional differences in educa tion. Formerly about 80 per cent 
of all university students studied in Helsinki. Outside Helsinki 
there were only two, relatively small universities, both in Turku. 
In the 1950'$ a number of new faculties were created in the 
University of Turku. In addition, new universities were founded 
in Oulu, Tampere and Jyvaskyla. Moreover, smaller institutions of 
higher learning have been or will be established in Eastern Finland. 
All these measures should be seen as part of the general social 
policy pursued by the Government. 

The third stage in the planning of higher education began about 
seven years ago. A V/orking Group appointed by the President 
prepared a preliminary overall plan for the system of higher educa- 
tion on the basis of forecasts on the demand for labour in various 
fields and the number of secondary school leavers and on the basis 
of information from other countries. Subsequently Parliament 
passed an act on the development of the system of higher educa- 
tion in 1967-1981. 

Once the framework for the quantitative planning of the system 
of higher education had been created, attention was focused on 
the content of higher education. Keen debate took place on the 
role of the university and its development. While it was generally 
agreed that it is not now possible to draw as sharp a line between 
secondary and tertiary education as is once was, there is no full 
agreement on how to integrate vocational goals with tertiary 
education. In the debate on the tasks of the universities, it 
has been stressed that attention should be paid to objectives of 
a more general nature and to inter-disciplinary problems as well as 
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to vocational and scientific education on the highest levels. It has 
been emphasized that the universities should instil a sense of 
responsibility for the application of the results of research to the 
development of society. In this light the universities should be of 
great importance as a force for the continuous regeneration of 
society. In the reform of university examinations, account will 
have to be taken of these objectives. 

The legal framework for Finnish universities makes them ad- 
ministratively rather independent. The right of self-government of 
the University of Helsinki is written into the Finnish Constitution. 
The conditions for granting government subsidies to private 
universities are laid down by legislation. Government support 
obliges these universities to provide instruction and examinations 
at the same level as in State universities. As the proportion of 
government support in the budget of the private universities is 
high (75-100 per cent of total expenditure), they are subject to 
almost ail the rules that govern State universities. Since the 
activities and the development of the universities are closely tied 
to their budgets, which are fixed within the national framework 
for higher education, the independent activities of the universities 
are confined to those which they can finance with their own 
funds or with funds not sper'fically allocated in the State budget. 

Current criticism of a technological culture and economic 
systems is reflected in Finnish university circles. It is strongly 
emphasized that the establishment itself has not changed much, 
and the universities fail to meet some of their tasks. The demand 
for a more democratic university has been put forward with 
vigour. So far, the debate has not, in this respect, led to any 
major tangible results. 



2. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

In Finland the general term 'institution of Sigher learning' is 
applied to institutions which provide higher scientific or voca- 
tional education and carry out research, and where it is possible to 
earn a doctorate. 
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At present Finland has 17 institutions of Higher learning. There 
arc eight universities (the universities of Helsinki, Jyvaskyla, Tur- 
ku, Oulu and Tampere, and Abo Academy; those of Joensuu and 
Kuopio have been recently established), three universities of tech- 
nology (those of Helsinki. Tampere and Lappcenranta), five schools 
.of economics (the Helsinki School of Economics, the Swedish 
School of Economics in Helsinki, the Swedish School of Eco- 
nomics of Abo Academy, the Turku School of Economics and 
the Vaasa School of Economics) and one College of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

The universities on Helsinki, Jyviiskyla, Oulu, Joensuu and Kuo- 
pio, the universities of technology and the College of Veterinary 
Medicine are state institutions. Abo Academy, the universities of 
Turku and Tampere and the schools of economics are private. 
Most expenses of the private institutions are met by government 
subsidies. 

In addition to the full universities and the other institutions 
of higher learning, Finland has several educational institutions of 
university level. Many of these arc private institutions receiving 
government subsidies (sec p. 19). 

2.1 Univei'sities 

The oldest and largest university in Finland is the University of 
Helsinki, originally the Academy of Turku, which was founded in 
1640, The University of Helsinki has six faculties; theology, law, 
medicine, agriculture and forestry, social sciences, and philosophy. 
The faculty of philosophy consists of two independent subunits, 
humanities .md science. (A list of the disciplines in which instruc- 
tion is given at universities in Finland is to be found in the 
Appendix.) 

Abo Academy (instruction in Swedish) w.is founded in Turku 
(in Swedish, Abo) in 1917 and opened irs doors in 1919. Al- 
though Abo Acidemy is small in terms of the number of students, 
its five faculties the humanities, science, chemical techno- 
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logy, social sciences and theology - provide education over a wide 
range. 

The University of Turku was founded with considerable private 
sponsorship in 1920 and opened cwo years later. The University 
of Turku is today the second largest university in Finland in 
terms of the number of studenrs. It has a faculty of the humanities 
and a faculty of mathematics and science, both of which were 
formed in 1922, and a faculry of medicine, d.uing from 1943. 
The faculry of law was established in 1961 and the faculty of the 
social sciences in 1967. 

The Folk Academy, established in 1925, became the College of 
Social Sciences in 1931. Since that time it has been possible to 
take academic degrees there. In 1960 the College moved from 
Helsinki to Tampere. In 1966 its name was changed to the Uni- 
versity of Tampere. This university has today a faculty of social 
sciences, a faculty of the humanities and a faculty of economics 
and administration. There are also three vocational sections in the 
university; the Section for Social Studies, the Section for Public 
Administration and the Social Work Section. 

The College of Education of Jyvaskyla was founded in 1934; 
at that time it was decided to gradually phase out the activities 
ot the Jyvaskylii Seminar which trained primary school teachers. 
The College became the University of Jyvaskytii in 1966. It has 
four faculties: education and social sciences, health and physical 
education, the humanities ^.nd science. 

The northernmost university in Finland, the University of Oulu, 
was founded in 1959. At present it has faculties of the humanities, 
science, technology and medicine. 

The University of Joensuu was established in 1966 and opened 
in 1969. Instruction is given in the humanities and science, and it 
is primarily intended for rhe training of teachers. 

The University of Kuopio w.is established in 1966 *ind st*irted 
training physicians in the autumn of 1972. Later, instruction will 
be given in dentistry and science. Supplementary courses in social 
sciences will also be provided. 
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2,2, Universities of Technology 

Finland h«is three Universities of Technology; in addition to 
these, there is a faculty of technology in two universities. 

Helsinki University of Technology developed from the Technical 
School of Helsinki, established in 1848. It became Helsinki 
University of Technology in 1908. It has nine departments: 
technical physics, civil engineering, mechanical enginecringi 
electrical engineering, chemistry, mining and metallurgy, survey ingi 
architecture and forest products. 

Tampere University of Technology was established in 1965 
as a branch of the Helsinki University of Technology, Tampere 
Institute of Technology obtained the status of an independent 
university on 1st Avigust. 1972. It has four departments: mecha* 
nical engineering, civil engineering, electrical engineering and 
architecture. 

Lappeenranta University of Technology started operations in 
1969. It has a department df mechanical engineering, where great 
emphasis h given lo instruction in economic subjects. According 
to current plans, a department of chemistry will be formed in 
1976. 

In addition, Abo Academy has a faculty of chemical engineering, 
and the University of Oulu has a faculty of technology with six 
departments: architecture, civil engineering, technical physics, 
chemical engineering, mechanical engineering, and electrical engi- 
neering. 



2.3. Schools of Economics 

The oldest and largest school of economics, the Helsinki School 
of Economics, dates from 1911. The first professorship was 
es^tabiished in 1920. 

The Swedish School of Economics, also in Helsinki, started as 
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an independent institute in 1909, took its present name in 1927, 
and established its first proff'ssorship in 1934. 

The Swedish School of Economics in Turku, which co-operates 
closely with Abo Academy, was founded in 1927. 

The Turku School of Economics was established in 1949, and 
the Vaasa School of Economics in 1968. 

The schools of economics are not divided into faculties or 
departments. 

The lower diplomas awarded by schools of economics are the 
diplomas of economics, of correspondence, and the secretarial 
diploma. It is also possible, as in the universities, to earn a master's 
degree as well as a licence and a doctorate in economic science, 

2.4. Other Institutions of Higher Learning 

The College oi' Veterinary Medicine was founded in 1945 and 
opened in Helsinki in the autumn of 1946. In the early 1960*s 
students attending the College had to take a two-ycar course in 
medical subjects .,t the Stockholm or Oslo College of Veterinary 
Medicine. Now new buildings have been completed, and all work 
for the degree in veterinary medicine can be done in Finland. 

The training of teachers in Finland takes place at the Universities 
of Jyvaskylii, Oulu and Joensuu. In addition to these, there are 
two temporary Teacher Training Colleges and some other insti- 
tutions that give teacher training. The Teacher Training Act of 
1971 proviues that all training for senior secondary school and 
comprehensive school teachers will be carried out in university 
level institutes by 1974, In addition to the three universities 
mentioned above, teacher training will be given by the universities 
of Helsinki, Turku and Tampere and by Abo Academy. 

The Sibelius Academy, which is situated in Helsinki, is a private 
in.nitution of higher learning, which provides education in musical 
composition and performance on the highest level. It also trains 
music teachers and other persons working in tho Cv ld of music. 
The Sibelius Academy developed from the Musical College of 
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Helsinki, established in 1882; over the course cT lime it has 
gradually gained the status of a university. Today, the Sibelius 
Academy has a General Department, a Department of Religious 
Music, a Department of Military Music and a Depau.iicnt for the 
Training of Music Teachers, The Gcr.eral Department is divided 
into the following lines of study : musical theory and composition, 
general solo performance, opera, and choir and orchestra dirt\:tion. 

The university students enjoy ,i three month summer v.u:,aion, 
or more. For rhose who w.mi to pursue their studies durinj^ the 
v.icition there .ire summer schools in university towns and 
elsewhere. In 1972 ,i tot.il of 21 summer schools offered courses 
in v.jrious subjects, m,iinly in social science and humanities. The 
sunuuer schools ,ire run by municipalities, and they receive 
government subsidies. Further vocational training, for teachers in 
particular, is tradition.illy part of their programme. University 
teachers stand generally for the instruction in the summer schools. 

Finland has four language institutes, which train translators and 
interpreters. The language institutes are situated in Kouvola, Sa- 
vonlinna, Tampere and Turku. 

Finland has a number of other institutions of higher learning, 
of these, mention may be made of the Military Academy, the 
Helsinki Training College for Teachers of Home Economics, the 
Helsinki Secretarial C!ollege, the Helsinki Training College for 
Handicraft Teachers, the Swedish College of Social and Municipal 
Studies in Helsinki and the Institute for Education in Pictorial Art 
and Industrial Design. 



3. THE OVERALL SITUATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN QUANTITATIVE TERMS 

r,iiiohneni in the insiitutii>»is of higher ie.irning incre.ised 
slowly during the firM half of the l^^OO's. The total number of 
students m the P>3()\ ranged between 8.000 and 9,000, A feature 
now typ'cal of oi ivsteni of higher education, a limitation on 
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the ninnbcr of cntruus, vviis first applied \u the 1930\s and became 
graciu nmre common, in the I960's it became neccs5try ko 
TQSitk number of scudencs in almost all fields of study. 

The * , ?iber of studcnrs in the 1940's and 1930*s grew at a 
race of 4,000 to 5,000 a decade, but in the vigorous expansir 
the 1960\s, an increase of roughly ume amount to':jk place 
each year. During the last decade (1^60*$), the number of j^tudents 
in institutions of higher learning grew from 20.000 to 55,000, 
With the rise in the number of student:, the number cf te;ichcrs 
increased greatly. The following table shows the number of stud- 
ents ami teachers in the institutions of higher learning in Finland 
from 1860 to 197C; 



Year 


e...,l ...... 

Students 


Professors and 


Other teachers 






assistant pro- 








fessors 




1 860 


400 


30 


10 


1880 


1 .050 


40 


15 


1900 


2,300 


67 


19 


1920 


3.600 


138 


103 


1930 


7,100 


219 


227 


1940 


9.200 


252 


346 


1945 


13.600 


290 


490 


1950 


14.400 


341 


645 


19 = 5 


1 6.800 


379 


961 


I960 


23.600 


480 


1.202 


1965 


41.700 


679 


1 .500 


1970 


57.100 


1.000 


2.400 


1972 


61.000 


1.150 


4.000 


There 


.ire ;iow (1973) 


about 61 .000 students in the institutions 


of higher 


learning; about 


h.»lt of these .ire wonuMj. 




The aiiiuial increase ' : 


enrolment in the last few years has been 


between 9,000 ami 10,000. but it will grow to 


between 12,000 
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and 13,000 in tlu- next few years. The distribution of students by 
university and by field of study is given in the tabic on page 23. 
The map on page 25 shows the university towns in Finland and 
the number uf students in each town. 

The number of teachers in tlie institutions of higher learning 
was last ^ear about 4,000, and there was one teacher for every 15 
or 16 students. Auy.ili^ry staff (for teaching cind research, ad- 
ministration, library work, etc.) amounts to about 2,400. Moreo- 
ver, institutions of higher learning have temporary personnel and 
staff rccruued on coj^tract basis. 

The total number of degrees taken annually at the institutions 
of higluM learning ranges between 7,000 and 8,000. 

Government investment in higher education haf. increased 
rapidly during the last five years. The annual growth, calculated at 
fixed prices, has been about 12 13 per cent. In 1972 the govern- 
ment spent 350 million marks on higher education. This sum is 
16 per cent of the total expenditure on education and culture. The 
institutions of higher learning receive funds from oiher sources, 
but fhe governmeMt is the largest single source of revenue. The 
eight priv.iie univeriiiies receive government subsidies between 75 
and 100 per cent of their total expenditure, the percentage 
depending on their field of study. The table on page 24 shows the 
nun!ber of students, teachers, degrees taken and government 
expenditure on higher education. 
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4. THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



4.2. The Ccmrai Administration of Higher Education 

The administration of higher education and research hab been 
treated in detail in Chapter I. In addition to the councils discussed 
in this chapter there is the Science Policy Council, which considers 
general principles of higher education. The Science Policy Council 
will be described separately on page 63. 

4.1.1. National Council for Higher Education 

The National Council for Highi*r Education was established in 
1966. It has been reorganized three times. According to a decree 
issued in 1972 the Council assists the Ministry of Education. At 
the request of the Ministry, the Council considers problems of 
planning and development and the overall need for higher educa- 
tion and research, and it makes proposals on these matters. It 
pays special attention to the distribution of higher education 
throughout the country, to the distribution of various functions 
among institutions of higher learning and to the development of 
various disciplines. 

The Cabinet appoints seventeen members to the Council for a 
three year period; each member has a vicemcmber. The chairman 
and the vice chairman are appointed by the Cabinet for one year 
at a time. A maximum of 15 permanent experts can be appointed 
to the Council by the Ministry of Education. 
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4.1.2. Council for Higher Education in Technology and Commerce 

The institutes of technology and the schools of economics were 
subordinated to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry until 
1972, when they were transferred to the aegis of the Ministry of 
Education. At the time of the transfer, the Cabinet appointed the 
Council for Higher Education in Technology and Commerce to 
propose measures required by the subordination of the schools of 
economics and institutes of technology to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The Council also submits proposals for co-operation between 
universities of technology and schools of economics on the one 
hand and industry on the other, as well as proposals for measures 
designed to improve the employment prospects for graduates in 
technology and economics. 

The Council has a chairman and 2] members. The members are 
representatives of the government, teachers and students of 
institutes of technology and schools of economics, the business 
community, and other organizations in the field. 



4.2. The Internal Administration of Institutions 
of Higher Learning 

There .ire subst.mti.il differences in the .idministr.ition of the 
v.irious institutions of higher le.irning in Finl.ind. At present there 
is no common legisl.itioii for university .idministr.ition; such 
legisi.ition is. however, under prep.ir.ition. 

The Rector is the he.id of .i university. He is elected from .imong 
the professors. The Administrative Council - Consistorium Minor 
.It (he University of Helsinki - is the m.iin .idministr.itive org.in. 
Gener.illy it h.is the rector, the pro-rectors .md/or dc.ins .md the 
.issist.int de.ins of the f.iculties .is members. The most import.int 
questions .ire h.indled by the University Council (Consistorium 
M.ijor or Consistorium) which consists of .ill the ordinary profes- 
sors of the university. 
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The administrative staff of the university is subject to the 
Rector's Office. The head of the Office is Rector, but the ad- 
ministrative management of the Rector's Office is undertaken by 
an Administrative Director. 

In private universities the administration differ^^ from that in 
the state universities. Besides the academic councils, there are 
administrative organs which decide on economic affairs and which 
often have non-university members. 

The universities are divided into faculties; the universities of 
technology into departments. The faculties in turn are usually 
made up of institutes. 

The faculty is the basic unit of administration in the university. 
The faculty, as a governing body, consists of all the professors of 
the faculty. Its role is to supervise teaching, to comment on 
matters of education and research, and to make proposals con- 
cerning appointments to university posts. 

The institutes generally cover only one discipline in which 
education is given, and the head of institute is a professor in that 
discipline. The other teachers and researchers of the institute 
participate in the administration only to the extent deemed ex- 
pedient by the head of the institute. The institute gives instruction 
and pursues research in the discipline concerned. 

In smaller institutions of higher learning there are no faculties. 
The administration is usually the responsibility of the Rector 
and the Council of Teachers, the members of which arc the 
professors of the institution. In the schools of economics, which 
are private institutions, :here are also a Board of Trustees and a 
Governing Council which are the highest governing organs of the 
institution and make decisions in economis affairs. The Board of 
Trustees and the Governing Council consist of representatives of 
the business community; the Rector and vice-rector stand for the 
academic representation. 

In the University of Helsinki and in private universities, the 
Chancellor is the highest administrative authority. According to 
present statutes, it is the duty of the Chancellor to promote 
research, to look aftcT the well-being and the rights of the uni- 
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vcrsity, to appoint officials and instructors, and to approve 
the annual curriculum of the university. The Cha.icellor of the 
University of Helsinki is appointed by the President of the 
Republic for a five year period from amorg three candidates 
nominated by the professors and assistant professors of the uni- 
versity. In private universities, the Chancellor is elected by a 
special collegiate body or by the university council. 

Since the early 1960*s, plans have been made to reform 
the traditional university administration, which proved unable 
to complete the growing tasks or to adapt to the great changes 
taking place in teaching and administration. 

A demand for greater participation by junior teachers, other 
staff members and students in the governing bodies of the uni- 
versities has been put forward with increasing vigour. Students 
have traditionally been represented in some governing bodies, but 
they have not had the right to vote. The first fundamental reforms 
aimed at the rationalization of administration were carried out in 
1968 at the University of Jyvaskyla and at the University of 
Tampcro. Afrer the reform not only professors participate in 
administration. The following chart illustrates new structures. 



2 a.': 
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The University of Jyviskyla 



Administrative Council 



Rector 





Rector's Office 

Administrative Director 

Financial Administra- 
Office tive Office 



Planning 
Council 



Study 
Office 



Faculties k 



Institutes 



Institute for 
Educational 
Research 



I) The University Council of the University of Jyvaskyla deals only with 
some administrative questions. 



5. UNIVERSITY DEGREES - - ^ 

5.1. External structure 

The degrees taken in the Finnish universities can be divided into 
two types: first degrees and post-graduate degrees. 

There are two types of first degrees: higher and lower. A lower 
first degree, however, cannot be taken in all institutions of higher 
learning or in disciplines. The higher first degree (fil.kand., 
valtiot.kand., dipl.ins., architect, etc.) is roughly equivalent to a 
Master's degree. The lower first degree is similar to a Bachelor's 
degree and in many cases has a specific name (hum. kand.Juonnon- 
tiet.kand., etc.). The vocational degrees taken in the faculty of 
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agriculture and forestry (agronomi) and in schools of economics 
(ekonomi) arc as a rule considered to be comparable with the 
Bachelor's degree. The lower first degree normally requires about 
three to four years of study, while the higher first degree requires 
about five to six years. 

Post-graduate degrees can be taken af»er the higher first degree. 
The basic post-graduate degrue is the licence*). As a rule five to 
nine years of study are needed to earn a licence, depending of the 
field of study aod on the type of first degree. Those who have 
taken a licence have the right to work towards a doctorate. The 
time from the licence to the doctorate ranges from 2.5 to 13.5 
yeiirs. depending on the discipline. 

The structure of basic degrees and post-graduate degrees is 
illustrated in the following figure: 



Depth 



External structure of the degrees 



Doc- 
tor's 
de- 
gree 



Licentiate's 
degree 



Higher first degree 
{Master's degree) 



Lower first degree 
(Bachelor's degree) 



Width 



1) The licences in medicine and veterinary medicine arc often considered (o 
correspond to the Master's degree. 
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S.2. Internal structure 

Although the dcgreei vary more in their internal than their 
external structure, it is possible to sketch roughly their common 
internal features. The deg^ree is earned by passing a number of 
examinations. These examinations cover specific courses of study 
or syllabuses^K and the disciplines studied arc divided into a major 
and minor fields. The syllabus for a major field is more com- 
prehensive than that for a minor. The examinations are on three 
levels: approbatur (a), cum taude approbatur (cl) and Itutdatur (I). 
Approbatur is the lowest and laudatur the highest level. 

Where this system of syllabuses is in use the degree is awarded 
after passing a certain set of examinations, submitting a thesis in 
the main subject - the laudatur or pro gradu thesis - and possibly 
completing some basic or supplementary courses. 

The following figures illustrate the internal structures of the 
lower first degree (Bachelor's), the higher first degree (Master's), 
and the licence; this pattern is followed, with slight variations, in 
most Finnish institutions of higher learning. 



1 . Lower first degree 



cl 




cl 




■ 


a 

Major 




a 

First minor 




a 

Second minor 


Uasic and supplementary courses 



1) t he disciplines in which instruction is given in Finnish institutions of 
higher learning have been listed in Appendix 1. 
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2. Higher first degree 





Laudatur thesis 








I 








cl 




cl 




cl 




a 

Major 




a 

First minor 




a 

Second minor 




Basic 


and supplementary courses 



3. The Licence 





Licentiate 
thesis 








Licentiate 
examination 








Laudatur 
thesis 




Laudatur 
thesis 






1 




1 






cl 




cl 




cl 




a 

Major 




a 

First minor 




a 

Second minor 


Basic and supplementary courses 
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At(crnanvc syllabus combinations arc accepted in some fields 
of study. 

A doctorace can be granted to a licentiate after a public disserta- 
tion. 



6. PLANS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER 

EDUCATION 



6.1. Legislation 
6.1.1. Quantitative Targets 

In April 1965 a Working Group appointed by the president of 
the Republic submitted its report on the measures to be taken 
for maintaining an international level of research and higher 
education in Finland. The corresponding act, b^i^ed on the report, 
was issued in 1966. 

When the law was issued, it was assumed that about two 
thirds of the persons passing the matriculation examination^) 
would continue their education in institutions of higher learning. 
On this basis it was estimated that there would be about 55,000 
university students in 1970. When all students enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher learning are considered, the actual number of 
university students in Finland was very close to the estimate, in 
the academic year 1969-70, the number of university students 
was about 56,000 and in the academic year 1970-71 about 
57,500. It was forecasted that there will be between 75iOOO and 



I) Matriculation examination i% muchly equivalent to GCE (A level) in 
Uritain or the baccaiaur^at in France and the Abitur in Germany. 
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80.000 university students in the bcginnirig of the l^SO's. This 
number corresponds roughly to the target for 1980 which indudes 
also the post-gradu.ircs. 

The legislation for developing the system of higher education is 
aimed on the one hand at channelling the stream of students to 
the various fields of study so that the needs of society are satisfied 
as well as possible and the demand for highly educated labour met; 
on the other, it is designed to anticipate the growth and develop- 
ment in the various fields of study and to secure an adequate 
supply of teachers and facilities needed for instruction and 
research. 

The Act on the Development of the System of Higher Educa- 
tion stipulates that there should be at least 60,000 places for 
students') in Finland at the ind of 1981. Of these, at least 20,000 
should be in the humanities, law. social sciences and related 
disciplines, such as business administration; at least 15,000 in 
science and agriculture and forestry; at least 11.000 in technology 
and at least 6.000 in medicine. Thus 52.000 places for students 
have been distributed among the four main fields mentioned in the 
Act. The decree on the development of the system of higher 
education from 1967 to 1981 .stipu,.ites that the n-m.iining 8.000 
places for students should be used to satisfy the needs emerging 
after 1970. The legislation on the development of higher education 
contains no other stipulations on the number of places for students 
and the proportionate distribution in v.iriou-s fields of study. 

The following numbers indicate targets for structur.d changes: 



I) 'PIjic (or a student" is here used as a computational unit arrived at by 
calculating the average supply of teachers and facilities for leachinn. 
research and administration needed by the institiitiun of hijjher learning 
Un one full '.inie equivalent student. 
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Field 

(Sec table 1) 

I. Humanities, social 

sciences 

II. Natural sciences 
lit. Technology 

IV. Medicine 
Total 



Situation in 1966 
Students Teachers 



63.5 
19.4 
11.2 
5.9 



37.9 
23.6 
18.1 
20.4 



Target for 1981 
Students Teachers 



48.4 
24.2 
17.7 
■ 9.7 



31.7 
31.4 

22.0 
14.9 



100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



The decree on the development of the system of higher cc'uca- 
tion scis minimum targets for the supply of teachers and facilities 
which are to be reached by the end of 1981. The decree indicates 
that in the humanities and social sciences there should be at least 
one full-time teacher for every 12 students. In science and techno- 
logy, there should be at least one teacher for every eight students, 
and in medicine, at least one teacher for every si.x students. 

The development of the full-time student teacher ratio is 
illustrated by the following table: 





1967 


1970 


1972 


Minimum 










target in 










1981 


Humanities and social 


22.0 


19.5 


17.6 


8.0 


sciences 










Natural sciences 


1 6.0 


13.2 


11.5 


8.0 


Tfciinology 


10.8 


9.5 


9.2 


8.0 


Medicine 


minimum target, which has 


been reached 










6.0 



The decree states that in the natural sciences, technology and 
medicine there should b<? at least 25 sq.m. of floor space for each 
student and in the humanities at least 5 sq.m. of floor space for 
each student by the end of 1981 . 



1 y The pLcc lor $ludc^:^» ipeciticd in the Act hai been ciiruidcrcd to bt 
roughly Ci{iiiv4Unt to the concept ot iull tiini? ituiient. 
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The development of the floor space per student is illustrated by 
the following table: 









Minimum 




1967 


1970 


target in 
1981 


Hum.iiiitics .md social sciences 


5.9 


6.3 


5.0 


Natural sciences 


13.3 


13.2 


25.0 


Technology 


20.9 


22.2 


25.0 


Medicine 


25.8 


20.8 


25.0 



It is to be noted that the targets defined by legislation are 
minimum figures that are supposed be reached in 1981. They 
can be exceeded. Furthermore these arc nation-wide targets, 
and not targets for every institution of higher learning or every 
faculty. Thus in a faculty or an institution of higher learning 
which undertakes rather much research, the supply of teachers, 
staff and floor space per student may be greater than in an 
institution which concentrates mainly on instruction. 

The legislation on the development of the system of higher 
education stipulates that the expansion of instruction and research 
facilities should take place in a consistent and controlled way over 
the entire 15 year period, which has been divided into sub-periods 
of 3 years. It is assumed that the rate of expansion will grow 
towards the end of the 15 year period. The Government is to 
submie .i report to Parliament every three ye.irs on the pl.ms for 
implementation of the law during the following three year period. 

On the basis of the experience wc have had so far of the effects 
of this legislation it appears that a plan, where only rough outlines 
for the development of higher education and research are set down 
by legislation, is useful. The legislation is relatively flexible; it 
specifies only the bro.id outlines of development establishing 
minimum targets and allowing for adjustments by the Ministry 
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of Educiition, the National Council for Higher Education, and 
the institutions of higher learning themselves* 

6«1.2. Building of Institutions of Higher Learning 

Principles for the building of institutes of higher education have 
been stipulated by the decree on the development of the system 
of higher education in 1967-1981. The decree indicates that both 
the si^e and the number of the insritutions of higher learning 
should be increased so that adequate floor space will be available 
for the needs of teaching, rericarch and administration by the end 
of 1981. At least of five sq.m. of floor space per student must be 
available for the humanities, law, and social sciences and related 
disciplines in 198 It as against at least 25 sq.m. for other discip* 
lines. In the computation of floor space, premises owned by the 
institutes as well as those made available for cheir use on a per* 
manent or temporary basis or rented to them are included. 

In accordance with the legislation on the development of higher 
education, the Ministry of Education has prepared estimates of the 
need by institutions of higher learning for premises in 1981. In 
these estimates account has been taken of the needs arising from 
post-graduate education and teacher training. The targets for the 
development of floor space in institutions of higher learning in 
1967-1981 are given in the table on page 39. 

It is intended that existing institutions of higher learning will 
continue to use the premises which they own or which have been 
put at their disposal on a permanent basi^^. New institutions of 
higher learning, however* must generally start in rented premises 
or in premises put at their disposal temporarily. 7\'mporary 
prcmitics are also used to meet some of the requirements of the 
old institutions ot higher learning. 

Carrying out the building programnte entails an investment of 
more than one million marks in constant prices over the period in 
I9u; - l98l.The University of Helsinki and the University of Oulu 
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Tabic 5. Development of floor space in institutions of higher 
learning in 1967-1981. 



Field 


Floor space 

beginning 
of 1967 


Floor space Need for 

to be removed additional 
from uic in floor space 
1967-81 by end 1981 


Total floor 
space need* 
cd at end 
1981 








in' 




1 Humanities and 








social sciences 


114,000 


12,000 


65,000 


i / AAA 

167,000 


II Natural 










Sciences 


118.000 


19.000 


303,000 


402,000 


ill Technology 


92.000 


31.000 


234,000 


295,000 


IV Medicine 


72.000 


5.000 


102.000 


169.000 


TOTAL 


396.000 


67.000 


704,000 


1.033.000 



t 

have the largest building progMinmcs The universities of Jyviis* 
kylii, Turku and Kuopio and the Helsinki University of Technology 
and the Tampere University of Technology also have large projects 
to be completed. A survey of the present situation shows that 
the growth of the floor space is lagging somewhat behind the 
intermediate targets sec in the decree. 

The sites for the main buildangs of all our seventeen institutions 
of higher learning h^>vc been chosen. Possibili ies to expand the 
universities of Helsinki, Turku and Tampere over a larger area arc 
currently (1973) being studied. The overall plannin of the sites 
and the expansion areas of the University of Jyvkskyla, Kuopio 
and Joensuu is under preparation. For the other institutions of 
higher learning plans have already been made on '*ie use of their 
facilities and sites for their further development. 

The main buildings of the institutions of higher learning are or 
will be located as follows: twelve institutions will be either in the 
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centre of a city or very close to it, four in the out&ktrts of cities 
and one will be scattered in various parts of a city. 

6.2. The internal Administration of the In&titutions 
of Higher Learning 

6.2. 1« Preparations for Reform 

Since the late 1960*s, the reform of the internal administration 
of the institutions of higher learning has been one of the major 
issues of educational policy in Finland. An overall reform of the 
administration of she institutions of higher learning has been under 
way for years, but because of great differences of opinion, the 
problem has proved very difficult to solve. 

Plans for the reform of the internal administration of Finnish 
institutes of higher education include complete reform of the 
administration as well as an extension of decision-making to all 
members of the academic community. The aim has been on the 
one hand to improve efficiency and to make the administration 
more dcutocratic. It is noteworthy that the efforts aimed at 
rationalising chc administrative organization have been overshad- 
owed by the **one man - one vote** issue. 

The report of the committee for the development the in- 
ternal administration in the higher education system, theNummi* 
Mcn Report, which was prepared in 1969, has played an important 
role in the discussion of administrative reform. This report 
examines the current administration of higher education and 
proposes a!tern»Kives for reforming the administration of higher 
education. (Committee report 1969: A U ; Swedish language issue 
1969: B 109.) 

Primarily on the basis of this committee report. Government 
bills on the principles of the internal administration of institutions 
of higher learning and on experimental activities in the administra- 
tion of higher education were submitted to Parliament at the end 
of 1969, The former bill suggested that the administrative 
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structure of the institutions of higher learning be reformed so that 
the central governing bodies in an institution of higher learning 
would be the council, the board of administration, and the 
Rcctor*s office. The lower administration would have been divided 
into departments — instead of the present faculties - and the 
departments into institutes. 

The bills concerning administrative reform were submitted to 
Parliament at the end of the year 1969. However, passing of the 
bills before the general election in 1970 was prevented by the 
opponents. Further preparations for reform have been carried out 
by the Ministry of Education. Several reports and studies have 
been made. 



6,2,2. New Bill on the Reform of the Administration of 
Institutions of Higher Learning 

On 8th June, 1972, the Government submitted a bill to Parlia- 
ment on the internal administration of the institutions of higher 
learning. The bill which is based on extensive preparatory work 
includes proposals for laws on internal administration and on fair 
treatment, and proposals for revising some other statutes on higher 
learning. 

The bill is based on a principle that an administrative system of 
an institution of higher learning should meet the requirements of 
democracy, legal security, efficiency, etc. 

Arrangements will be made to guarantee a flexible handling of 
administrative questions. The right to decide on matters concerning 
higher education and research will be delegated as far as possible, 
but simultaneously efforts will be made to prevent matters 
requiring much office work and routine procedures from being 
scattered to too many administrative bodies. A suitable centrali- 
zation of administration will be favoured. The Government bill 
was under debate during the Spring Session in 1973. 
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Only major issues are dealt with by the collegial governing 
bodies elected by instructors, researchers and students, whereas 
routine administration is assigned to officials. 

According to the bill, an institution of higher learning should 
have a two-tier administration, the central administration (the 
upper level) and the institute administration (the lower level). 

The central administrative decision-making bodies are the 
university council, the board of administration, the rector, and 
the office of administration. The basic unit for the administration 
of instruction and research in the institution of higher learning is 
the institute, where the administrative bodies are the head of the 
institute and the institute council. In connection with the reform, 
it is the intention to combine several institutes into larger units, 
which encompass several disciplines. In larger institutions of higher 
learning, the institutes can be grouptd into departments. The ad- 
ministrative tasks of a department are carried out by the depart- 
mental council. The departments deal only with certain specific 
matters, primarily those connected with examinations and appoint- 
ment of professors. In many cases, matters arc submitted by the 
institute directly to the central administration and are not 
considered at all by the departmental council which is the inter- 
mediate body. 

The tasks of the university councils would be to make drafts 
for and comment on laws, and other regulations decided by 
P.irliament or by central government offices; to make budget 
propos.^ls .md the long-term financi.il plans of the institution; to 
elect the rector, the vice-rector and the other members of the 
l>oard of administration. Decisions on other major issues of central 
administration are to be made by the board of administration. 
The board of administration appoints i.a. the officials who are 
not appointed by the President of the Republic, the Cabinet or 
the Ministry of Education. 

The institute council deals with matters concerning instruction 
and research in the institute and decides, among other things, on 
the use of funds granted to the institute. It also compiles the 
syllabuses of the institute. The institute council will not, however. 
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decide in detail on research topics; the researchers should be free 
to use the resources in the way they prefer. 

The rector is responsible for the management and supervision 
of activities carried out in the institution of higher learning. The 
rector is assisted by the administrative manager who is the head of 
the office of administration. 

The office of administration prepares matters to be dealt with 
by the governing bodies and makes decisions on matters which do 
not belong to any other administrative body. Decisions on matters 
to be dealt with by the governing bodies are made on a referal 
basis. The referendaries^ submitting the matters to the governing 
bodies are officials in the office of admiiiistration. 

In the supporting evidence for the bill, the importance of 
democracy in the administration of an institution of higher 
learning is emphasized. The council of the institution is elected 
proportionally with a secret ballot on tho basis of universal 
suffrage, where every member of the community formed by the 
institution has an equal vote (one man - one vote). One half of 
the institute council members arc elected from the instructors and 
other personnel and the other half from the students. In the 
election, every person can vote for one candidate from each group 
(one man - two votes). 

The board of administration is elected by the university council 
through proportional voting. In addition to the elected members, 
the board includes ex officio the rector as chairman and the vicc- 
rector as members. The departmental council includes the heads of 
institutes of the department and two members from each institute 
council elected by the councils from their own members, 

The proposal for the new administrative system includes, 
however, cert.tin cl.iuses concerning competence. In recruiting 
academic staff, the competence of the c.indid.ites will be judged 



1) A rctcrciuLuy ij an otTicia! who fi.is the ri^-ht t„ prepare matters, to obtain 
suu-rncnts concerning thcni and to submit them to the governing boaics. 
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only by members of the administrative body who have an equiva- 
lent standing. A simihir procedure is followed in assessing doctoral 
theses. It is possible to invite qualified persons from outside the 
institute to participate in these decisions. 

The rector, the heads of the institutes and the departmental 
chairmen must be professors or doctors. The head of the institute 
must also be an instructor in the institute. 

When the proposal for the bill was made, one major aim was 
to ensure that the administrative system works efficiently. The 
responsibilities of the various administrative bodies will be care- 
fully defined. The institutions of higher learning would be 
guaranteed a sufficient number of officials to prepare matters, It 
would also be t^eir responsibility to control the work of the 
administrative bodies. 

The new system will be implemented by a decree, in the be- 
ginning of 1975 at the earliest. 

The Main Administrative Bodies according to the Government 
Bill; 



COUNCIL 

- is the highest decision-making body elected by universal and 
equal suffrage, 

- has 18-60 members with a two year term of office. 

- makes proposals and gives statements for laws and decrees and 
other regulations, which are to be decided u4)on by the central 
government; compiles the regulations to be adopted by the 
institution of higher learning itself. 

- elects the rector, the vice-rector and the other members of the 
board of administration, 

- approves proposals for budgets and long-term financial plans. 



RECTOR 

- must be a professor or a person with a doctorate, 
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- has term of office of two years, 

- is responsible for the management and supervision of activities 
at the institution. 



BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION 

- comprises the rector and the vice-rector (max, 3)» and 6-12 
members elected by the council through proportional voting, 
prepares matters to be dealt with by the council, 

- appoints officials - with the exception of clerical and service 
staff - who are appointed by the institution (professors and 
other officials are as a rule appointed by the President of the 
Republic, the Cabinet or the Ministry of Education), 

- makes decisions on other matters assigned to the board of ad- 
ministration (major issues concerning the general administration 
of the institution), 

OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 

is an administrative unit to which all administrative officials oi' 
the institution belong, 

- is directed by the administrative manager subordinated to the 
rector* 

- is responsible for the referendary process, the preparation of 
matters to be dealt with by the governing bodies and the 
implementation of decisions, 

- makes decisions on matters which have not been assigned to any 
other administrative body (the Office of Administration is thus 
the general administrative body of the institution), 

- has the duty to ask a governing body to reconsider decision 
which is contrary to law. 



DEPARTMENT 

- only fairly large institutions of higher learning have departments. 
Department Council 

- comprises heads of all the institutes of the depwrtment plus 
two members from each institute elected by the institute 

u 
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councils among their own members, 

- considers the general structure of the examinations in the 
department, 

- suggests candidates for professors, assistant professors and 
docents, 

- evaluates the theses for doctorate and licence, 
' awards degrees and vocational diplomas. 

In an institution with no departments, these matters are dealt 
with by the institute council^ the board of administration or a 
special body. 

INSTITUTE 

The institute is a basic unit of administration for research and 
instruction. It is the intention that several institutions should form 
relatively large units comprising various disciplines. In some cases 
it will be possible to establish one institute for basic instruction 
and another institute for research and further scientific education 
in the same discipline. 



Institute Council 

- comprises the head of the institute as chairman and 6 to 16 
other members, 

- half of the council consists of teachers and other ;>aff members 
and the other half of students. The members are elected by 
universal and equal suffrage. Every one connected with the 
institute (teachers, auxiliary staff and students) participate on 
an equal basis in the election of both groups. 

- deals with matters concerning the general organization of 
activities in the institute, the general framework for research 
pursued at the institute and the instruction given by the insti- 
tute. % 

- draws up, i.a., proposals for the syllabuses oi the institute, 
decides upon the use of appropriations granted to the institute 
and makes proposals concerning the appointment of junior 
teachers. 
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Head of the Institute 

- must be a full-time teacher or research worker with a doctoral 
degree I 

- is chairman of the institute council^ 

- is responsible for the management and supervision of the 
activities of the institute^ 

- makes decisions on matters not assigned to the institute 
council. 

6«3« Admission policies 

tn recent years much attention has been given to defects in the 
admission policies. Thereforct the Ministry of Education has 
considered necessary to revise the methods of selection. 

Up to now students have been selected primarily on the basis 
of their performance on the matriculation examination and the 
quality of their senior secondary school certificates. People with 
a different basic education have started to apply to university-level 
institutions; in addition to vocationally orientated education, 
these institutions are assuming an increasing role in raising the 
level of knowledge regardless of its immediate instrumental value. 
There is thus aa urgent need to revise admission criteria. 

The points to be considered are the future development of 
educational tasks, the elimination of blind alleys encountered in 
different fields, the equalization of educational opportunity for 
various social groups and the expansion of facilities for voluntary 
and further study. 

As far as the individual is concerned, it is essential to define the 
basic requirements for each line of study. How the necessary 
qualifications have been obtained should be of minor importance. 

The percentage of students in Finland admitted to university- 
level institutions of education was about 12 % of the whole age 
group at the beginning of the 1970's and will be about 20 % at 
the beginning of the 1980's. Higher education is a prerequisite for 
the technical and economic development of society. 

m 
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In a discussion on the importance of select; jn, it should be 
remembered that universities and other institutions of higher 
learning have capacity for only a limited number of students which 
cannot be increased suddenly without lowering the standard of 
teaching. Particularly in fields of study leading to strictly defined 
professions, it is necessary to take account of the balance between 
supply and demand. In the early 1970's the emphasis will be on 
increasing the opportunities for academic studies and on improving 
the conditions of study. The general objectives include abolishing 
of unnecessary examinations and intensifying instruction and 
distribution of information. 

An attempt should be made to divide the criteria for admission 
into two groups: first, the general level of knowledge and readiness 
for study, and second, the specific qualifications for the field 
of study. There should be a centralized system of student selec* 
tion, or cooperation between different university-level institutions 

integrated selection by field of study). 

Competition between various professions is not considered 
relevant. Measures which might lead to more equal salaries include 
increasing the number of persons trained for fields suffering from 
a shortage of qualified people, increasing financial support (loans) 
for students, lowering admission standards to increase horizontal 
mobility, increasing further training and retraining, and improving 
conditions of basic education in less popular fields. From the 
viewpoint of society, these measures would affect the selection of 
students more favourably than for example the use of aptitude 
tests on homogeneous groups of prospective entrants. 

Achievement in the matriculation examination and success in 
the entrance examinations ge: different weights in different 
institutes. The admission criteria are standardized only for law and 
technology. The total number of points on the matriculation 
examination and the marks in the different subjects have been 
measures of school achievement; these are standardized over the 
whole country. Further items are the mean of the marks on the 
school certificate and individual marks in various subjects. The 
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admission criceria also include such items as previous studies 
completed in the institution to which admission is sought and, in 
soine fields^ practical training. In certain cases the completion of 
military service is taken into account. 

The admission criteria include: sufficient basic knowledge, 
adequate conditions for succesful study, motivation for studying, 
interest in the field for which admission is sought and factors 
other (h.in those revealed by school achievement. 

The following conclusions concerning the admission criteria 
may be drawn: 

1. School achievement should be considered according to the 
field of study, and there should be uniform selection procedures 
in each field at all universities. 

2. A selection index of school achievement should be made for 
each field of study separately. 

3. Entrance examinations should not require unreasonable 
preparatory study or extensive courses. 

4. Further data should be accepted as supporting (Evidence for 
admissions (it would be assembled in connection with the applica- 
tion for admission): 

a) special interests and experience should be included in the 
selection index, and 

b) certain fatiors should be subject to consideration but not 
included in the index. 

5. A certain number of places should be reserved for those who 
have not passed the matriculation examination and for foreign 
students. Alternatively separate examinations for them should be 
set. tn any case they should meet the basic requirements. 

if national examinations can be made to reveal both the 
readiness hitherto indicated by school achievement and other 
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types of readiness, the entrance examinations organized by 
individual universities in various fields of study will become less 
important. 



6.4. Reform of the System of Degree Examinations 
Rrforni of First Degree Examinations 

In 1968 the National Coun;il for Higher Education approved a 
report which proposed (hac (he examination system in the 
faculties of the humanities, mathematics and science, and the 
social sciences be put on a credit point basis. The credit point 
system is aimed at improving the efficiency and organization of 
studies, as well increasing flexibility and the comparability 
of various examinations. 

A credit point is a unit indicatirg the estimated work required 
for acceptable performance. It K^s been estimated that a full-time 
student can earn 40 cri dit t :rs annually. Since the academic 
year has 40 weeks, one credit point is equal to one week of full* 
time study. 

According to a proposal by the National Council for Higher 
Education. 120 credit points should be required for a bachelor's 
degree and 160 credit points for a master's degree. It should then 
take an average ot three years of full-time study to earn a 
bachelor's degree* whereas the master^ degree •vould take four 
years. The Council proposes a gradual transition to tliis system. 
A long term goal would be one basic de^^ree based on a credit 
point system. 

Once the Council had submitted .*ts proposal, the Ministry of 
Education launched extensive preparatory work with an eye to the 
implementation of the reform. A committee on university degrees 
in science, humanities and the social sciences has carried out 
preparatory work on the reform of examinations since the be* 
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ginning of 1970. At the beginning, the committee specified the 
targets on which the reform should be based. (1) Tarj^vts cou- 
cvrmtg i'fficUmcy Au\ at shorter and more concentra;ed studies 
and M minimii:?nj{ the number of drop-outs. A meaningful 
structure of studies and splitting of large study units into smaller 
ones should promote achieving this aim. (2) Tatj^vt^ copicerniiig 
flexibiUty aim at increasing the freedom of choice for students. 
Combining various methods of study, interdisciplinary program- 
nies. flexible combining of courses, and continuous revising of 
contents and methods of studies will be encouraged. (3) Targvts 
concvminji civativity, motivation and a critical attitude aim 
at increasing the personal nrotivaiion to study and developing 
a critical mind. This involves maintaining creativity in a large uni- 
versity, reducing competition as a source for motivatioii. and im- 
proving social conditions for studies. (4) Social tar^jvts include 
taking account of developments in the labour market and the 
changes in the hierarchy of the professions in order to nduce 
distance between the university and iis environment, to emphasize 
the social role of education and to d^^velop the international 
comparability of qualifications. 

The committee finished its report at the end uf IV/T., It 
proposed an extensive reform progr.m^ to improve the quality of 
educational activities in general and study programs in particular. 
Some of the reform ide.is of the committee are alre.idy being 
tested at the university of Jyviiskyla, and ovr-all implementation 
is under prep.ir.ition. 



6.4.2. Post graduate Educv.tion 

In 1970. the National Council for Higher Hducation submitted 
a report on the reform of post-graduate examinations. 

The Council proposes a tvvo-stage examination system. In fv.ost 
field,v of post gradu.icc study, there .should be two altern ttive 
branches of study. A certain amount of ihstruction . nd some 
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cx.irninMnons will be included in post-g'- rdu.itc cduc.itiori. The 
doctur.il thesis should be completed under efficient guidance. 

Xhi^ tsvu stage ex.;tnin.uion system would include .1 higher first 
degree Mid the doctor's degree. The licentiate would be an inter- 
mediate degree; it would not be an integral part of the doctoral 
progr.imme though. 

The licence would primarily indicate fulfilment of the require- 
ments of a vocationally oriented post-graduate education. The 
rei]uirements of an academically oriented education would be met 
with the doctorate. In iottie disciplines, the difference between 
these two types of targets is negligible, and die degree programme 
for post graduate studies in these fields would be the same. 

When the system of examinations for post-graduate studies was 
outlined by the Council, the assumption was that the first degree 
in fields other than medicine and education wc j!d take three 
years of ful!-time study. It now seems, however, that the estimate 
of three years for a first degree is not realist ic, and it may be 
necessary to revise this period to four years. 

The Council proposes in its report ih.it the doctorate should be 
tr.idicton.il type of degree .md require four years of full-time study 
after the first degree. I^rerequisites for the doctorate would be 
60 credit points in the discipline in which (he degree is to be 
t.iken. The doctirate would be in one discipline which should be 
associaied with the subject of ^he thesis. The total .imount of time 
of full rime stuily in the subject, v/ould be four years. 

The first phase ft^r the doctorate would consist ot two years of 
full tinje study after the basic degree. 

rlie second phase would consist of completion, under guid.mce, 
of the doctoral thesis. The completion of .1 doctor. 1'. thesis would 
i.ike full time students about two academic y#Mrs. Students work- 
on iheir lUij toral theses would get regular guidance from .1 
professor in the s\ibject, wlni should have at .1 time a m.ixinuim of 
five full tune stud^Miis or two research grtmps under his guidance. 
The ti>t.il time for a doctorate would then be around seven years. 
Access to post graduate studies should .ilso be arranged for those 
who have a regular work. 
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In cases where the education is vocationally orientated, the 
first phase o( study for a doctor's degree is a licence; it would be 
ncce^iary to specify by discipline the combinations of subjects 
which could be included in the same licence. 

The share of post graduates in the total student population 
should grow gradually, at.cording to the proposal of ihe Council, 
from the current 3 8% to about 20 % in 1981. 



6.5. Development of instruction in Higher Education 

The Ministry o'' Education is preparing a comprehensive plan 
aimed at outlinir^g by university a nation wide programme fur the 
development ot higher education. The pl.m includes: 

1. The overall development of higher education (development 
of educational targets, nicthodsand nhuerial); 

2. Research on higher education (research concerning the tajiks, 
the framework and the activities of institutions of higher 
learning); 

3. Training of teachers for higher education; 

4. Information and gener.il services for teacliers, researchers. 
pKmners and decision makers in Tinland and abroad. 

In the developntent of educational methods, special attention 
has been paid during the beginning of tlu- 1970*s to the us^. of tvk - 
vision. l*he committee on televised instruction appiiinted by the 
Ministry of Eidutaiii)n submitted its report in the spring ol H;7l'^ 

The committee proposed that extensive research and experi- 
ments sliuuld be si.irted. 1*he experimenting should co\cr as many 
fields of higher education as possible. 



\j "Kcport of ihc (.oituinttcc on the U'lc i>( Iclcvi^ion in Higher Liiiuaiion 
in I'inUnd.** Mini»tfv ot Eiliuatiun. HcUinki lV7t. 
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Accivrding to the committee report it will not be possible to 
make decisions on the extent to which television can be used in 
higher education in Finhind until the results of the research and 
experiments are available. As a result of the committee report, 
the Ministry has launched several experiments in various univer- 
sities, and some mure have been designed. The intention is, how- 
ever, to prepare as soon as possible a long-term plan for the 
development of televised instruction on the basis of the results of 
the experiments. 

The use of new teaching aids has also been planned by the 
committee on the development of language laboratory instruction 
for higher education, which also submitted its report in the spring 
of 1971. This committee has compiled instructions on the planning 
and use of language laboratories') as well as Instructions on how 
language laboratory programmes should be drawn up. Moreover, 
the committee has proposed the establishment of a national centre 
of la nguage laboratories, It seems likely that such a centre will be 
established in the next few years. On the basis of the proposals of 
the committee, the experimental compilation of new language 
laboratory programmes has been started. The intention is to 
establish a centre of language services in each institution of higher 
lear?iing; the centre will have its own staff and sufficient technical 
equipment. 

Research concerning higher educational institutes takes place 
on a fairly extensive scale; coordination of this research on a 
nation -wide basis is part of the plan for the development of higher 
education discussed above. Research concerning institutions of 
higher learning is divided between research pursued through 
commissions set up by the Ministry of Education on a nation-wide 
basis and research pursued by individual institutions of higher 
learning. A key body in the national research concerning insti- 



1) "Spiuticitioiu h>r ttu- Planning. Dimensioning Axui U»e of Language 
Laboratories/' Ministry Education. Helsinki 1972. 
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tutions of higher learning will be the Institute of Educational 
Research at the University of JyvUskyla. 

6.6. Arrangements for the Financial Support of Studies 

The system of financial support for studies aims at securing 
equal opportunities for all individuals to obtain an education 
which is meaningful for the individual and society alike, irres- 
pective of social, economic, and regional factors. The purpose is to 
develop social conditions for studying so that an individual's 
education would depend exclusively on his talents, capabilities 
and expectations. 

The Finnish system of financial support for studies covers all 
persons pursuing post-comprehensive school studies. At universities 
and institutions of higher learning, support can be granted only 
for studies towards the higher first degree - the Master's degree. 
Special legislation applies to the training of scientists and to 
research in gcncfiil. 

Support for studies in institutions of higher learning is ad^ 
ministered by the State Centre for Aid to Education and the 
committees for financial aid to education. The State Centre for 
Aid to Education was established in 1969 in order to deal with 
the financial support of studies. The State Centre for Aid to 
Education has a board of administration where the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of Finance, the financial institutions and 
the teachers and students of the educational institutions covered 
by the support stem, as well as the manager of the State Centre 
for Aid to Education arc represented. 

The committees for financial aid to education are local boards 
subordinated to the State Centre for Aid to Education; they act 
♦ndependently in granting funds to students of various educational 
establishments. Each institution of higher learning has a committee 
for financial aid to education. A committee for financial aid 
has six members, three of whom must be representatives of 
students appointed by the students of the institution themselves. 
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Financial support for studies is provided in the form of grants 
from State funds and in the form of low-interest loans, where part 
of the interest is paid by the State, which also acts as guarantor. 
Qualifications for obtaining a grant are ordinary progress in one's 
studies and a lack of means. When the means are assessed, atten- 
tion is paid to the income and property of the applicant and 
h's spouse and, in cases where the applicant is considered to be 
dependent on his parents, to the income and property of his 
parents. When low-interest State-guaranteed loans are granted, no 
attention is paid to the financial position of the applicant's 
parents. 

In 1973 about 15 % of the students at institutions of higher 
learning were entitled to grants; the size of the grant is currently 
Frnk 500- 700 a year. (US $= Fmk 3.6). 

Study support in the form of loans has been granted each year 
to 50 per cent of the students on an average. The amount of a 
student loan is based on the annual cost of studying, and the 
maximum amount tent to a student in a year is 5,500 marks. 
Finnish cicizens studying abroad get a maximum amount of 7,200 
marks a year. 

The student loan is an ordinary personal loan from a financial 
institution; the guarantee is provided by the Slate, which also 
pays an interest subsidy so that the student pays interest at a rate 
of 4 per cent during the time of studying and for about 1.5 
years after the completion of his studies. The repayment of the 
student loan normally starts 1.5 years after the completion of 
studies. Tlic length of the repayment period is twice the length of 
the period for which the student received the loan. 

One of the grounds for supporting studies in the form of loans 
is that the student himself bears part of the cost of his education 
and thus uses in advance part of the financial benefit he generally 
gets from his education. Efforts are made to increase gradually 
grants paid by the government. The student organizations have 
specified a target of study support half in the form of loans and 
half in the form of grants. 

ERIC 
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6.7. Housing for Students 

The question of housing for students is closely connected with 
general housing policy and with the position of younger persons 
in the housing market. Young people who start their studies or 
take a job either do not find it possible or do not wish to buy 
a flat. The increase in the building of ordinary rented housing 
facilities together with the development of arrangements for the 
financial support of studies provides grounds for the solution of 
the stulents* housing problem. 

The student organizations have borne the brunt of the responsi- 
bility for the building of housing suitable for students and for the 
provision of rented housing to students. The construction of 
housing by the student organizations is primarily aimed at 
increasing substantially the number of flats for students. Lowering 
of the level of costs is necessary in order to satisfy the need for 
housing without reducing the space available for each person. The 
intention is to achieve this through changing rhc type of housing 
and through ni.iking the projects more extensive. The actual 
demand for accommondation and the financial constraints are the 
major f«ictors controlling the level of housing. 

It was not until the mid-1 960's that the government started to 
support substantially the construction of housing for universiry 
students. The support was at first given as loans from the Ministry 
of Education for the construction of student housing. At the 
beginning of 1967. the present system was adopted, in which the 
National Housing Board, by virtue of the law on the construction 
of housing, grants loans to student organizations for construction 
activities. 

In accordance with the current law on house building, the 
minimum amount granted each year for the construction of 
flats for students is 10 million marks. In the I \st few years, 
however, it has been possible to grant about 20 million marks a 
year for this purpose. ^ - 
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At present ino&t students have to find housing in the open 
market. 

The improvement of the legal security and the level of housing, 
particularly of those who live as tenants, has been recognized as 
a necessity. The best solution to the students' housing problem 
would be to have student organizations or related bodies act as 
lessors. In the largest university towns the student unions or the 
foundations which they have established have started to take care 
of the building of student housing. One example of this can be 
found in the activities of the Foundation for Student Housing in 
the Greater Helsinki Area, established in 1969, which built 350 
flats for students in its first year of oper.iiion. It is the go.il of the 
Foundation to provide enough housing for students that studies 
will not be han^pered by the l.ick or poor quality of accommo- 
dation. Owing to limited financial resources, a target of the 
construction of at least 1,000 flats each year has been set for the 
period 1972- 1981; it is also the aim to increase the supply of 
student housing by other means. 

The goal in the location of dwellings is to create a natural and 
socially rewarding environment, where there are representatives 
ol ditterent social and age groups. .Separate campus areas should 
be avoided. Comfort, safety and a certain level of services are 
regarded as rights that belong to all age groups. The question of 
housing for students is an organic part in the planning of educ.uion 
instiiutions. This is why the .lim is to solve housing problems at a 
time when other planning takes place. 



6.8. Students' Health Services 

Students arc entitled to medical care provided by society. 
Health facilities, however, have been organized by studeii':s them- 
selves or have been furnished at the discretion of the educational 
institutions; only certain statutory care has been provided by the 
national health service. To pi()y^de medical care for university 
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students, the students have established the Foundation for the 
Medical Care of University Students. As a result of the activities 
of this Foundation, health services for university students can be 
considered relatively satisfactory, although the lack of support 
from society has made the activities of the foundation financially 
difficult. 

The Committee for the Student Health Services appointed by 
the Cabi net has reported the grievances and shortcomings in health 
services provided for students of various educational establish- 
ments. The Committee has also proposed general targets for the 
provision of the health services to students. The committee report 
given in 1971 serves as the basis for the development of health 
services for students. 

According to the proposals of the report, health facilities for 
students .ire to be an integral part of the national health service 
arrangements. The national health service will provide all health 
services for students with the exception of certain services 
required specifically by students. The integration of students' 
health facilities into the national health service is based on the 
National Health Act, which came into force on 1st April, 1972. 
The health services for students are provided by the health centre 
of the local authority in which the educational establishment is 
located or by a section of the health centre particularly intended 
for the use of students. In addition, hospital and dental care for 
students must be provided by the local authority. 

To cater for the special medical needs of students, the 
Committee proposes that a Students' Health Service Council be 
appointed to assist the National Medical Board. The administrative 
bodies and the student organizations of the field are to be repre- 
sented in the Council. The Committee further proposes th.it .i 
Centre for Students' Health Services be established for the purposes 
of rescirch. planning, health education, and information related to 
students' health services, The activities of the Centre should be 
financed with governnent funds. 

The Committee proposes that most of the costs of the students' 
health services be financed through national health insurance. 

V«S 
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The national health insurance system would compensate the local 
authority 85 per cent of the cost of out-patient care supervised 
by a general practioner and 75 per cent of the costs of health 
services provided by a specialist and 75 per cent oi the cost 
of dental care. The remaining cost of these services would be 
borne by the students themselves. 

A major part of the students' health examinations and personal 
consultation services is to be financed through the national health 
insurance system. The rest would be financed by the local authori- 
ty, which would obtain subsidies from the central government 
for this purpose. The cost of the administration of the system 
and the maintenance of the Centre for Students' Health Services 
would be paid by direct appropriations in the State Budget. The 
total cost of these arrangements will be .ibout 19 million marks. 
Preparations were under way at the beginning of 1973 for the 
overall reform of the system of health care on the basis of the 
proposals made in the Committee Keport. 
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1. ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 

1.1. Research Administration 

The position of Parliament, the President of the Republic and 
the Cabinet as well as the Ministry of Education in the ad- 
ministration of higher education and research has been discussed 
in the section "Administration of Higher Education and Research", 
on pages 7-9. Other aspects of research administration are 
discussed below. The national organization of higher education 
and research is illustrated by a chart on p. 72. 



1.1.1. Science Policy Council. (This body was previously 
called the National Science Council) 

Scientific research and science policy are developed by all the 
ministeries under whose aegis scientific research is puAued. Tlu 
development of research must be co-ordinated and meaningful 
for the general development of society. A powerful body operating 
on a high level is needed to co-ordinate the projects of various 
branches of government and to see that resources are used 
correctly. The Science Policy Council, which is the highest science 
policy body In Finland, assists the Government In matters con- 
cerning scientific research. It is responsible for all scientific 
research irrespective of the ministry to which it is subordinated, 
important matters of principle ai well as financial matters con- 
nected with the co-ordination, .ievelopment and direction of 
scientific re.search and education are considered by the Science 
Policy Council; it also carries out studies and makes plans con- 
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corning these matters. The Science Policy Council is also res- 
ponsible for Finnish participation in international scientific 
research. 

Proposals by various ministries for the development of research 
are first dealt with by the Science Policy Council and later sub* 
mitted to the Government for decision. 

The chairman of the Science Policy Council is the Prime Mi- 
nister; its members arc six ministers, the chairman of the Central 
Board of the Research Councils, the chairman of the National 
Council for Higher Education, and five additional members 
appointed by the Government. The secrcteriat of the Science 
Policy Council is in the Section for Scientific Affairs of the 
Ministry of Education; the Head of Section for Scientific Affairs is 
the Secretary of the Science Policy Council. A working party, 
composed of officials from various ministries, has been formed to 
prepare matters to be submitted by the ministries to the Science 
Policy Council. 



1.1.2. Ministries 

in Finland research is pursued in institutions and other units 
subordinated to several different ministries. The administration 
of research in Finland could be called semi-centralized, since the 
main office dealing with research is the Ministry of Education, to 
which all Research Councils arc subordinated. In addition, all basic 
research is subject lo tlie Ministry of Education. 

The administration of applied research, however, belongs to the 
ministry whose area of responsibility covers the science in 
question. Hence the administration of applied research in agri- 
culture and forestry belongs to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. Similarly, the administration of applied research in 
technology belongs to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
Applied research in social sciences and in medicine belongs to the 
sphere of the Ministry for Social Affairs and Health. The Ministry 
of Defence is responsible for military research. The promotion of 
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.ipplicd rcsc.irch in the fivld o( cMvironmental protection is ad- 
ministered by the Prime Minister's Office, to which the Com 
mission for Environmental Protection is currently subordinated. 

The co-ordination of research takes place in the Science Policy 
Council and the Academy of Finland. Ministerics can also make 
use of .idvisory bodies. 

1.1.3. Academy of Finland 

Finnish science administration was reorganized by the law and 
decree which were given at the end of 1969 and came into force 
at the beginning of 1970. The Academy of Finland, established in 
1947. te.iseti to exist; the system of Kese.irch Councils was 
developed considerably. The new system adopted the name 
Ac.ulemy of Finland because of tradition. 

The old Academy of Finland, where the Fellows were distin- 
guished scholars, had been subjected to .i great deal of criticism, 
particularly because the working conditions of the Fellows of the 
Acadiiuy k fi much to be desin-d. The total number of Fellows of 
the- Academy was 12; eight persons still hold their fellowships 
since appointment was for life. Representatives of art and science 
were members of the old Ac.idemy. 

The systenj of Research Councils was introduced in 1950, 
tollowing similar patterns as in Western Europe. At first, there were 
two Research Councils: one for the humanities and one for science, 
but in 1961 tlu- number of Research Councils wa.s raised to six. At 
the sanu- tinu . a Delegation for Research Councils was established 
to co-ordinate the activities of the Research Council-*. Research 
Councils • . -re relatively independent frr n an administrative point 
of view, and the role of the Dcgation in research administ.ation 
was of minor importance. 

At the beginning of 1970. the "new" Academy of Finland 
w.»s created. It is the centr.il body for research admitiistration 
and IS subordinated to the Ministry of Education. The Academy 
on Finl.ind eonsists of the following bodies: 

The Central Board of the Research Coijncils 
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The Research Council for Agriculture and Forestry 
The Research Council for the Humanities 
The Research Council for the Medical Scienv/s 
The Research Council for the Natural Sciences 
The Research Council for the Social Sciences 
The Research Council for thi Technical Sciences 
The Administrative Office 

The Central Board of the Research Councils has a dual function; 
it is a body for research policy on one hand and a body allocating 
resources on the other. The Central Board of the Research 
Councils has the following tasks: 

- To take steps to improve the preconditions for research with 
particular reference to the planning and co-ordination of 
research and its financing; to follow the development of inter- 
national scientific co-operation and to take initiatives to pro- 
mote the purposeful participation of Finland in these activities; 
to investigate the requirements for the training of researchers 
and to take initiatives aimed at improving and developing such 
training. 

~ To take initiatives for the promotion of inter disciplinary 
research .md to control thai sufficient attention is paid to inter- 
disciplinary projects. 

- To authorize contracts for research projects. 

- To submit proposals for the appointment of research professors. 
The President of the Republic appoints the chairman of the 

Central Board of Research Councils for a three year period. The 
members of the Central Board consist of the chairmen of the six 
Research Councils and three persons appointed by the Cabinet. 
The members arc in office for three years. The Secretary of the 
Central Board is the Admini.strative Manager of the Acadcm/ of 
Finland. 

For specific questions* such as interdisciplinary and interna- 
tional matters* the Central Board has either permanent or tenv 
porary sections. Examples of these sections are the Environmental 
Section, the Section for Cooperation in International Research, 
and the Space Research Section. 
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The Central Board submits proposals to the Government con- 
cerning the distribution among the Research Councils of appro- 
priations, research posts, and grants for senior rrsoarchcrs. 

Within their respective disciplines, each Research Council has 
the following tasks: 

- to promote research, with particular emphasis on research 
planning and the co-ordination of research activities carried 
out by universities, by State research institutes and industry, 

to maintain contacts with national and international research 
institutes and organizations, and to make plans for the devel- 
opment ur resv.»rch. 

to promote implemenntion of important research projects. 

- to promote academic and professional publication and to 
distribute state support for academic publications, 

- to gram appropriations to individual researchers and groups of 
rese.irchers for well motivated research projects. 

- to appoint Fellows and resiMrch assistants and to award grants 
to senior researchers, 

- to make contracts with groups of researchers on research 
projects, upon the authorization by the Central Board and on 
behalf of the State. 

In ac^ ^'tion to the chairman, the Research Councils have 9 14 
nuM who represent the research which belongs to the sphere 
of the Kcsearch Clouiicil. The Research Councils, accordingly, 
are expert bodies who hold meetings at regular interval to m.tkc 
decisions on matters prepared for the meeting. Membership is a;i 
extra assignment; only the secretaries of the Research Councils are 
full-time officials. 

The Academy of Finland has a total of about 100 experts as 
members of Research Couneils and their sections. While Finland 
has no actual National Board of Research, the Academy of Finland 
corresponds to such a body by virtue of its functions. The Central 
Board of the Research Councils established in connection with the 
re^organization at the beginning of 1970 has a more important 
role from an admitustrative point of view than the previous 
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Delegation of Research Councils. In the rc-organixation, the Re- 
search Councils lost par? of their autonomy, but they arc free 
to decide on the use of funds allocated to them and on the 
recruitment of researchers. 

Research resources allocated through the Academy of Finland 
arc dealt with in more detail in chapter 2, 



1,2. Research Organizations 

The major organizations carrying out research in Finland are 
the institutions of higher learning, the State research institutes, 
and the research bodies of enterprises. Research is divided between 
these three sectors in the proportion 1:1:2. Moreover, there are 
a few research institutes maintained by non-profit private organi- 
zations, but their share in total research is relatively small. In 
1969 research in Finland was distributed to various categories of 
research and development roughly as follows: 

% 

basic research 10 
applied research 40 
development 50_ 

100 



1.2.1. Universities 



Research carried out in institutions of higher learning is, 
following Western traditions, highly researcher centred. Research 
work belongs primarily to post-graduate membersof the university, 
who tradionally have had considerable academic freedom. This is 
to say that the subject for research can bo freely chosen from any 
part of the discipline. Thus the Government, the university or the 
university research institute cannot determine the subject of 
research. Research can naturally be channelled in desired directions 
with specific grants, but the aim is to allow all qualified researchers 
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in the universities to carry out the research which they wish to 
undertake. 

Most research pursued in institutions of higher learning is basic 
research, tn several disciplines, basic research is pursued exclusively 
in these institutions. 

The rcsc.ircli .iiul development pursued in iiisncucions of higher 
learning in 1969 h.is been esiim.iicci to comprise; 

% 

basic research 60 
applied research 30 
development 10 

100 

Development is pursued almost exclusively at institutes of 
technology and in the faculties of technology; applied research is 
pursued in the schools of economics, the institutes of technology, 
the faculty of agriculture and forestry, and to some extent in 
other faculties. 

Universities do not .ilone satisfy .ill research needs; Rese.irch 
(,\juncils. priv.ite foundations, and to some extent enterprises 
and foreign organizations grant funds to university members 
to cover research expenditure. For example many of the assistants 
needed in research work have been recruited with (\x\\d$ granted 
by Research Councils. 

In Finland almost all researchers supported directly by the 
Academy of Finland pursue research in the institutes of the 
universities. The Academy of Finland, unlike the academies of 
many other European countries, does not have research institutes 
rf its own. Fellows of the Academy of Finland have been 
placed in the institutions of higher learning to ensure close 
interaction between research and academic education. 

in the research institutes of the universities, there are a nunber 
oi research teants that work on the basi:^ of a research con ti act 
made with the Government. Either some or all of the members of 
a team have been recruited with funds earmarked for research 
contracts. 
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Research coiur»icts arc rn.idc by the Government and particu* 
larly in the field of technology, by SITRA (the Finnish N»itional 
Fund fur Research and Development) and by individual industrial 
companies. 

Some universities have independent re-search units and fijld 
work stations (e.g. the Institute tor Education.il Rese.irch of the 
University of Jyviiskyla «ind the Research institute of the Uni* 
versity of Tampere), 

1.2.2. State Research Institutes 

The State maintains about 40 research institutes, in which 
applied resi-arch, product development, and control and resting 
activities are primarily pursued. The State research institutes, are 
subordinated to various ministries according to their tasks. The 
largest research institutes are subordinated to the Ministry of 
Comr»)ercc and Industry and to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. A list of the main State research institutes is given in 
Appendix 1. 

The t.isks ut niost State research institutes h.ive beer ipccified 
by law; the rese.irch pursued by them is strongly goal oriented. 
Research assignments and resources have been tied to such an 
extent that the research institutes have difficulties in participating 
in international research projects. In some cases, funds for re- 
searchers working at State research institutes have been granted by 
Researdi Councils and by foreign organi/.itions. State rese.irch 
institutes .ilso obtain fin.tncial support from enterprises .md from 
private foundations. 

In 1969, the State research institutes employed about 800 
researchers and about 1 ,600 auxiliary staff. 

In addition to the research institutes directly subordinated to 
tlio Ministry of Education, the Ministry also provides financing 
for perm.ment projects which are of particular cultural interest 
for Finl.ind (the Finnish language, its dialects, etc.). The units 
that pursue such research co-operate closely with the university 
institutes which do related work. 
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1.2.3. Research Institutes of the Private Non-profit Sector 



In Finland private research institutesarc maintained by scientific 
societies, foundations and funds which in turn receive State 
support. Examples of such institutes arc the Wihuri Physics 
Research Institute of the University of Turku, the Sodankyla 
Geophysical Observatory of the Finnish Academy of Sciences and 
Letters, ilic Iniititure of Parasitology of the Finnish Scientific 
Society, and the laboratory of the Foundation tor Chemical 
Research. 

Most oi dicse research institutesarc connected with institutions 
of higher learning or at Last co-operate closely with them. 

1.2.4. Research Institutes of the Enterprise Sector 

Both government.il and priv.ite inuascri.il .ind business com- 
panies have research units for their own purposes. There are also 
joint institutions like the Finnish Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute. All this activity corresponds roughly to half of the Finnish 
research. In 1969 this sector employed about 5,600 persons, 
1,200 of them people with academic qu.ilifications. 

In 1969. 2M companies declared that they pursue research and 
development of their own. The expenditure by industry on such 
research and development work in 1969 was about l.l % (about 
132 million niarks) of value added in industry. A majcT part of 
this research was financed by industry itself. The share of other 
sources of financing was small, viz. about 6 per cent. 

The distribution of research and development pursued by 
industry over various categories of research in 1969 was as follows: 

per cent 
basic research 2 
applied research 30 
development 68 

Total 100 

*T5 
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A detailed chart of the organization of higher education and 
research policy is presented below* 
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2. RESEARCH RESOURCES 

Miitcriiil A% well ■A% human resources are needed in scientific 
rcsiMrch, .md diminishing returns apply to both these inputs. If 
we disregard the quality of researchers we may note that the 
number of researchers must stand in a certain proportion to the 
material research input, and that there is some optimal proportion 
wliicli will optimize output, in Finland increasing attention is 
being paid to the size and use of research resources and approval 
has been given to the general principle which maintains that 
research is an instrument by which society can improve the 
quality of life. The quantity of reswurces ailoc{^n»d to research is 
not in itself an indication of the quantity or quality of research 
output. Nevertheless it gives a picture ^f the researcli activity in 
the country and makes international comparisons possible. 



2.1. Manpower in Research 

In addition to university staff, tliere were about 1 1,000 persons 
working in research during 1969 in Finland i.e. about 0.24 % of 
the whole population. About 6.800 man years wen; devoted to 
research (exclusive of universities). Tlie number of man-years for 
researchers witli an academic degree was about 1.800. The distri- 
bution of man viars, whicli is equal to the number of full-tune 
researchers, over various sectors was as follows: 





KM) 






man years 


% 


Eiucrpn.sc Sector 


4.087 


60 


IHjblic Sector 


2.437 


36 


Private Nuij profif Sector 


247 


4 


Total 


6.771 


100 



Thi-rc Were about 3.000 persons with an academic degree within 
the institutes of higlur learning (e.g. professors, lecturers, assistants 
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etc.). wlu) pursue research as pan of their work. It is almost 
impossible to estimate how much time they spend on research. 

A consideration of the rehiuon between the number of 
graduates in research and their research man-years on the basis of 
1969 statistics shows that the output of a graduate researcher is 
about 0,6 research man-years on average; i.e., he devotes shghtly 
more than 7 months a year to research. The relation varies from 
one sector to another. It is highest for researchers of the Academy 
of Finland (0.84) and lowest for researchers in the public ad- 
mv istration sector (0.37). Despite a bias bue to mobility and 
similar factors these figures illustrate how research capacity is 
used. In all sectors there .ire scientists who devote themselves 
entirely to research. The relative number of full-time research 
workers is highest in state research institutes and in the Academy 
of Finl.ind. 

The Ac.idemy of Finland offers good opportunities for research. 
The Research Councils subordinated to the Academy of Finland 
have v.irious types of researcher's posts and gr.mts: these posts 
and grants are tor a tixed period. The following t.ible gives the 
number of these in 1971 and a forecast fjr 1974: 





1971 


1974 


Research professors 


12 


15 


Senior Fellows 


34 


50 


Jut\ior Follow; 


69 


100 


Reseiircli Assistiints 


140 


200 


Scliol.irships for .Set\it)r 






Researchers 


30 


75 
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TIk researcher's posts at the Academy of Finland arc very use- 
ful, particularly for the research staff working in the universities. 
They provide a possibility for the researcher to concentrate on 
research work alone and free him fri)m teaching and administrative 
duties. The research assistants* posts are important for training 
research, junior and Senior Fellow;^ are ohen absorbed in extensive 
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projects. Team-work is far from rare. A research professor gen- 
erally collaborates with one or several research assistants or other 
employees of the Academy. 

2.2. Financial Resources 

In Finland expenditure on research and development in 1969 
was about 300 million marks or 0.8 % of GNP. This was distributed 
CO various sectors as follows: 



million marks % 

Enterprise sector 145.1 49 

Government 74.5 25 

Private Non-profit sector 7.7 3 

Higher education 71.4 23 

Total 298.7 100 

The source of these funds was: 

million marks % 

Enterprise sector 1 36.0 45 

Government 146.5 49 

Private Non-profit sector 8.5 3 

Higher education 5.2 2 

Foreign sources 2.5 1 

Total 298.7 100 



The share of the public sector (Government) in the financing of 
the research activities of the enterprise sector was about 4 per 
cent according to a 1969 report. The enterprise sector covered 
about 92 per cent of expenditure arising from its own research 
activities. The share of the Govi rnment sector will obviously 
continue to grow in the next few years. The share of the Govern- 
ment in the research expenditure of higher education was 92 per 
cent. 
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Approximately 50 per cent of research and development is 
financed bv the Srarc. In 1969 about half of the sum. i.e. 75 
million marks, was alloted to the Ministry of Education which 
distributed one fifth of it to the Academy of Finland; this share 
will be increased in future. Other sources of finance in the public 
sector are the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 

It is noteworthy that expenditure by the Ministry of Defence 
on research is relatively small in Finland. 



Distribution of 


research expenditure 


in 1969 was as 


follows; 


Discipline 


Kunninp ex- 


Investment ^ ' 


Total 




expendirure 


expenditure 


mill.mk 


Natural sciences. 


mill.mk. 


mill.mk. 




Technology 


167 


40 


207 


Agriculture and 








Forestry 


29 


6 


35 


Social Sciences 


22 


1 


23 


Medicine 


19 


3 


22 


Humanities 


9 


1 


10 


Miseellaneous 


2 




2 


Total 


248 


51 


299 



The growth of funds invested by the public sector (Government) 
ni research is shown by the following table: 

(Source : thi Science policy programme of the Central Board of 
the Research Councils. 1972.) 



I j Thi- di\iribution is otinuictl. 
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Total, 


Growth 


Actual 




mill.mk 


in current 


growth 






prices, % 


% 


1967 


111 


18.9 


8.0 


1968 


132 


17.4 


13.7 


1969 


155 


14.2 


10.3 


1970 


177 


14.7 


6.6'') 


1971 


203 


18.7 


13.5*) 


1972 


241 















3. TRAINING OF RESEARCHERS 

As in other European countries, train\ig of researchers in 
Finland takes place almost exclusively in institution.*) of higher 
teaming. Even in cases where a person with ^^.n academic degree 
pursues research in a State research institute, in ^ research institute 
owned by industry or on a free-lance basis, he sually has a wlosc 
connection with a university research institute. ( tiidance for work 
on a thesis for a licence or a doctorate is generally given by a uni- 
versity professor. Posts particularly suited for training researchers 
are those of university assistants, and research assistants in the 
Research Councils; the research grants also serve the purpose of 
training researchers. The project research funds granted by 
Research Councils are often used to recruit a number of persons 
who pursue postgraduate studies in addition to their ordinary 
work. 

The number of research traineeships discussed above has 
increased as follows: 

University assistants!) ips 
Research assistants* posts 
in the Research Councils 

The e are some posts for the training of researchers in the State 
research institutes and in other public or private organizations* 

81'- 



1966 1972 
1.086 1.441 

70 160 
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Moreover, researcher training is financed by private funds. Post- 
graduate studies take place in two stages in Finland. The licence is 
taken first and the doctoral degree later. (Cf. reform plans, 
pp.50 53.) 

4. ADACEMIC SOCIETIES AND PUBLICATIONS 

There are about 130 academic societies in Fadand. Three of 
these are gen '^al societies, vix. the Finnish Ac^ iemy of Sciences 
and Letters (established in 190B}, the Finni^ih 5'cientific Society 
(1838), and the Academy of Technical Sciences (1957). In 3omc 
disciplines, there re two or more societies, which elect a joint 
conunittee for *rnational relations (e.g. with unions sub- 
ordinated to the International Council of Scientific Unions). 

In Finland most of the results of research are published in the 
publication series and journals of academic societies. There arc 1 50 
such series and journals. A major part of the activities of many 
academic societies is concentrated on publication. Two thirds of 
the funds of academic societies are used fjr this purpose. These 
societies derive most of their funds from governmental subsidies. 
The Government provides financing for publication, while the 
societies take care of the rest. The publication of academic series 
by commercial publishing houses is extremely rare in Finland. 
Some universities and research institutes have their own publica- 
tion series, and there are also Nordic publication series in some 
disciplines. Indeed, there are a few disciplines where academic 
publication is exclusively on a Nordic basis. Finnish scholars 
naturally also use foreign publications to publish their work, and 
in this the English language is used most often. 

Finland has five major academic libraries which act as central 
libraries') in their field: the Helsinki University Library, the 
Library of the Helsinki University of Technology, the Agricultural 

I) C^iur4i library is a library which proviilei library services in its own 
particular field un a nation wide basis. 
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Library, tlu Forestry Library, and ci c Central Library of Medicine. 
Moreover, ^* institute that pursues research has its own library. 

5. SPECIAL FEATURL^ 

As is clear from what has been said above, the Government 
plays a major role in the financing of basic research while enter- 
prises provide most of the (unds for applied researrh and devel* 
opment. 

Finland has few research institutes maintained by the State 
which carry out basic researcl:. However, in institutes subordinated 
to the Ministry of Education, such as the General Office of 
National Antiquities and the State Archives, some basic research 
is pursued. Most basic research is pursued in the institutes of 
universities. A fact worth mentioning is that the Ministry of 
Education receives each year about 10 million marks from State 
football pools and lotteries for the financing of research projects, 
expenses arising from publication (through academic societies), 
organi2:>^ion of conferences etc. Items such as these are accordingly 
not covered by appropriations in the State budget. Since their 
financing is dependent only on funds available from State football 
pools and lotteries, the aim has been to transfer these items 
increasingly ;o the category financed by budget funds. 

Research administration and the financing of research have 
been arranged so that education and research in the institutes of 
higher learning are not differentiated either in administration or in 
the budget. 

Tlio current practice hiis been found harn»ful for both research 
policy and the allocation of resources. The act on the development 
of institutions of higher learning in 1967 1981 provides .ide* 
quacely for ihe development of higher education, but includes 
few general statements on the position of research. This law does 
not contain stipuladoiu on the research facilities for teachers. The 
number of university instructors has grown more rapidly than the 
appropriations earmarked for research work at universities, and 
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thus the law han not improved the position of research in uni- 
verstties in rehitive terms. 

Another factor conditioning research in Finland is tlie remote 
position of this country both iti terms of language anu geography. 
This fnakes the exchange of a adeniic information between Finland 
and other countries relatively slow and expensive. Efforts have 
been made, therefore, to increase the opportunities for Finnish 
researchers to go abroad. A fundamental re organization of scien- 
tific information services is currendy under way. 



6. PLANS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH 

Science policy in Finland has been based on the tradition of 
academic freedom. Funds for research have been allocated on the 
basis ot equality instead of the needs of thi society. The role of 
research as a basis for innovation was first emphasi/ed in the sphere 
of technology and subsequently in the social sciences and environ* 
mental studies. 

An intensive debate on siience policy and planning began in 
Finl.ind .it the end of the 1960's. As a result of this, we have 
outlined research policy for the 1970's, The fields of research that 
are ot key importance for the development of Finnish society 
h.ive been specified, and the me.ins of implementation h.ive been 
indic.ited. (General research policy plans and specified objectives 
for each sector were first published by bodies resrponsible for 
technological rese.irch. During 1972 eacfi Research (Council devel- 
oped a poliv'^y progranmie for the respective field. 

in science policy planning, the Science Policy Council and the 
Academy of Finland have an important role, because they are 
responsible for the compatibility of the plans of various sectors 
and for the mutual weightitig of these. Overall plans for the devch 
opment of research have also been published by political parties. 
Efforts to increase material resources also fall in the sphere of 
science policy, and a meaningful allocation if these resources can 
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be regarded as the major task of this policy. A science policy 
revolution affects the content of research rather than the quan- 
titative framework within which it is pursued. 
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App€ficiix 1 



I. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN FINLAND 

This appendix presents the institutions of her learning in 
Finland. 

In 1973 the University of Helsinki published a booklet entitled 
"Guide for Foreign Studems". The booklet gives detailed informa- 
tion on studies at the University of Helsinki. It aLo tells about 
scholarships, accommodation, medical cart, libraries and student 
life. The book is therefore useful for all foreign students who wish 
to pursue studies in Finland or arc otherwise interested in informa- 
rion on university studies in Finland- The booklet can be obtained 
from the University of Helsinki. 

The following list indicates the institutions of higher learning 
in Finland, the faculties and similar units, as well as the subjects 
in which instruction is given. 

The address of each institution of higher learning is given after 
its name. For further information on the facilities for studying as 
well as other information on the institution, please write to it. 



UNIVERSITY OF HELSINKI 
Yliopiston kanslia 

Fabianinkatu 33, 00170 Helsinki 17 



FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 
Subjects: 

Exegesis; Church History; Practical Theology; Dogmatics; Theo- 
logical Ethics; ComparetJve religion; Church Sociology; Religious 
Education. ^ 
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FACULTY OF LAW 

Economics; Jurispruilciicc arui Itucrnationai rrivatc Law; Legal 
History and Ri)inari Law; Private Law; Commercial Law; Land 
Kelorni and Water Law; Labour Law; Constitutional Law; Criminal 
I. aw; judicial Procedure; international Law; Administrative Law; 
Fitianee Law. 

FACULTY OF MtOICINE 

Subjects: 

Anatomy, Medical Chemistry, Physiology, Pharmacology, /atho- 
logical Anatomy, Bacteriology and Serology, Virology, Public 
Hcaltlw Puhuonary Diseases, Kadiology (X ray Diagnostics and 
Radio therapy). Internal Medline, Neurology, Surgery, Clinical 
Chemistry, Psychiatry, Obstetrics and (iynaeculogy, Pediatrics* 
Ophthalmology , Oto Klwno Laryngology, Skin and Veneral Dis- 
eases. Forensic Medicine, Anaesthesiology, Clinical Pfiarmacology , 
Clenetics, Neurosurgery, Physical Medicine and Kehabilitation, Den- 
tal and Oral Surgery. Cariology, Prosthetics, Pedodontics and 
Orthodontics. Dental Kocntgenological Diagnostics, Puradonto- 
logy, 

FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 

DIVLSION OF THE HUMANITIES 
Subjects: 

Altaic Linguistics. Assyriology. Egyptology. English Philology, 
Acsihetits and Comparative Literature, Philosophy, Phonetics, 
Carman Philology, History, Oriental Literature, Education, Greek 
Literature. Theory of Music. Persian I.ajiguage, Scandiiiavian 
Philology, Psychology. Romance P^)iW?fogy. Latin Literature, 
Sanskrit and C'ornp.irative^ I luhi European Linguistics, Slavonic 
i hilology, Finnish and Comparative Fiilklore. Finno Ugriaii Ethno- 
U^^y, Finno-Ugri,ui Linguistics, Finnish and Scandinavian Archac- 
t Finnish Language. History ot Art, Russian Language and 
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Literature, General Linguistics, Finnish and Slavonic History of 
Thought. 



DIVISION OF SCIENCE 
Subjects: 

Biochemistry, Zoology, Pharmacy, Physics and Nuclear Physics, 
Geophysics, Geology and Mineralogy, Geology and Palaeontology, 
B jtany, Chemistry, Geography, Mathematics, Meteorology, Gene- 
tics, Radiochcmistry, Th ;orctical Physics; Computer Science, 
Astronomy, General and Physiological Microbiology. 

The Division of Science also includes the Department of 
Pharmacy. 



FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Subjects: 

Economics, Economic and Social History, Political Hisitory, 
Political Science, Philosophy, Social Policy, Social Psychology, 
Sociology, Statistics, Journalism and Mass Communication. 



FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

Subjects: 

Agricultural Chemistry and Physics, Agricultural Economics. 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Policy, Agricultural Zoology, 
Animal Breeding, Animal Husbandry, Business Economics in 
Forestry, Environmental Sciences, Farm Forestry, Food Chemistry 
and Technology, Forest Biology, Forest Mensuration, Forest 
Products Marketing, Forest Technology, Household Management, 
Home Technology, Horticulture, Limnology, Meat Technology, 
Microbiology, Nutritional Chemistry, Peatland Forestry, Plant 
Breeding, Plant Husbandry, Plant Biology and Plant Pathology, 
Forestry, Forest Economis, Dairy Science. 

Moreover, the university has a number of separate institutes. 

«• 89 
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UNIVERSITY OF JYVASKYLA 

Opintoastaintoimisto 
Scininaarinkatu 15, 
40100 jyvaskyla 10 

FACULTY OF EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Subjects: 

Business Adintntstricion, Computer Science, Educationi Philo- 
sophy, Psychology, Developmental Psychology, Social Policyt 
Sociology, Special Education, Statistics. 



FACULTY OF THE HUMANITIES 

Subjects: 

Art History, English Philology, Finnish and Comparative Ethno- 
logy, Finnish Language, General History, Finnish History, German 
Philology, Literature, Phonetics, Romance Philology, Theory of 
Music, Social Science, Political Science, Scandinavian Philology, 
Latin, Russian Language and Literature, Speech Technique and 
Oral Expression. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

Subjects: 

Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, Theoretical Physics, 

FACULTY OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

Subjects: 

Anatomy and Kinesiology, Physiology of Exercise, Technology of 
Physical E^'Tcise, Physiological Hygiene and Public Heahh, 
Physical Education. 

In addition to these, the University of Jyvaskyla has i»a, a 
Teacher Training College and an Institute for Educational Re- 
search. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OULU 

Opintoasiaincoimisio 
Pakkahuonccnkacu 12, 
90100 Oulu 10 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
Subjects: 

Zoology, Botany, Limnology, Geography, Genetics, Biochemistry, 
Physiology, Microbiology, Physics, Geophysics, Geology, Che- 
mistry, Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Theoretical Physics, 
Astronomy. 

FACULTY OF THE HUMANITIES 

Subjects: 

Archaeology, English Philology, Phonetics, German Philology, 
Economics, Education, Literature, Lapponian Language and CuK 
ture, Scandinavun Philology, Psychology, Public Speaking, Roman 
Literature (Latin), Finnish Language, Sociology, General History, 
Political Scicn:e. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Subjects: 

Anatomy, Pharmacology, Physiology, Public Health, Clinical 
Chemistry, Clinical Microbiology and Immunology, Medical Che- 
mistry, Microbiology, Forensic Medicine, Pathology, Skin and 
Venereal Diseases, Surgery, Oto-Rhino-Laryngology, Pediatrics, 
Neurology, Roentgenology, Ophihalmology, Internal Medicine, 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Ra liology, Psychiatry. 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Departments: 

Department of Architecture, Depr^rtment of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Department of Chemical Engineering, Department of 
Civil Engineering, Department of Electrical Engineering, Depart- 
ment of Technical Physics, 
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TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTE 

Instructiott cunnectcd with the training of teachers for com- 
prehensive schools and with further and special training. 
In addition, the university has various separate institutes. 

UNIVERSITY OF J () E N S U U 

Tulliportinkatu 1 A» 
80100 joensuu 10 

DEPARTMENT OF FINNISH STUDIES 

Subjects: 

Finni.sh Language, Finnish Literature* Finni&h History. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY 

Subjects: 

Mathematics, Physics^ Chemistry, Computer Science. 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 

Subjects: 

Biology, (Icography. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUC ^T|f>N 
Subjecvs; 

Education, Psychology 

TEACHER TRAININ(; 

Subjects connected with teacher training. 

DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LAN(;UAGES 

The first c ourses will be offered in 1973. 

The Carelian Research Institute operates in connection with 
the college. 

ERIC 
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UNIVERSITY OF KUOPIO 

Puistokatu 20, 
70100 Kuopio 10 
Subjects: 

Medical sciences, science, deiuisti y. 

UNIVERSITY OF TAMPERE 

Yliopiston kanslia 
Kalevantie 4, 
33100 Tampere 10 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Subjects: 

Adult Education. Economics, Library Science and Documentation, 
Journalism and Mass Communication, Mathematics, Practical 
Philosophy, Psychology, Social Policy, Social PsycholoRy, So- 
ciology. Mass Communication (separate sections for radio and 
TV)» Statistics, Political Science (C;ener.il and International 
sepi^rated). 

FACULTY OF THE HUMANITIES 

Subjects: 

English Philology, Philosophy, Phonetics, German Philology, 
Education, Finnish Literature, Theory of Music; History of 
Thought, Scandinavian Philology, Public Speaking, French Lan- 
guage, Roman Literature and Latir. Language, Finnish History, 
Finnish Language, Art History, Estonian Literature, Gereral 
History, General Literature, Dramaturgy. 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND ADMINISTRATION 

Subjects: 

Regional Science. English Language, Public Administration, Public 
Law, Public Accountancy. International Law, Economics Munici- 
pal Policy, Municipal Economy, Tourist Trade, French Language, 
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Swedish Language, German Language, Social and Economic 
Ecology, Sociology, Finnish Business Correspondence, Finnish 
Language, Information Theory, Russian Language, Taxation Law, 
Private Law, General Business Economics, Business Economics, 
Marketing, Accountitig, Business Administration. 

B.S. DECREE IN ECONOMICS ("EKONOMr') 

It is possible to take the Degree of Bachelor of Science (Econo* 
mics) in the Faculty of Economics and Administration. 

MATHEMATICS AND PHILOSOPHY 

Subjects: 

Philosophy, Mathematics, Economic Mathematics, Computer 
Science, Statistics. 

VOCATIONAL SECTIONS: 

SECTION FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Subjects: 

Administrative Accountancy, Public Law, Economics, Municipal 
Law, Municipal Policy, M\micipal Economy, Municipal Construc- 
tion Technitjues, Turnover Taxation, Criminal Law and Judicial 
Procedure, Social Policy and Legislation, Finnish Language, 
Computer Science, Statistics, Tax Law, Organizational Psychology, 
office Organization and Documentation, Private and Commercial 
Law, Accounting in Business. 

SOCIAL WORK SECTION 

Subjects: 

Official Documentation and Office Technique, Out-Patient Care, 
Welfare Legislation, Institutional Care, Special Education and 
Consultation in Social Care, Social Medicine and Medical Care., 
Social Insurance, Insurance, Public Law, Economics, Social Policy, 

SECTION FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Subjects: 
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Adult Education, E'liglisli Language, Philosophy, History, Organi- 
zation Studios, Economics, Education, Library Science, Municipal 
Policy. Municipal Economy, Latin Language, Mathematics, Metho- 
dology in Youth Work, Psychology, French Language, Swedish 
Language, German Language, Journalism, Alcohol Policy, Social 
Policy, Sociology, Finnish Language, Oral Expression, Theater 
Studios, Statistics, Labour Studies, Political Science, Russian 
Language, Private and Commercial Law. 

Moreover, the University has separate institutes, such as the 
Research Institute and the Drama Studio. 



UNIVERSITY OF TURKU 

Study Secretaries of the faculties 

Yliopistomaki 

20500 Turku 50 

FACULTY OF THE HUMANITIES 

Subjects: 

Archaeology, English Philology, Folklore Studies, Phonetics, 
German Philology, History, Dutch Language, Ethnology, Educa- 
tion, Classical Philology, Finnish Lite:ature, Greek Literature, 
Latin Language, Theory of Music, Scandinavian Philology, Psycho- 
logy, Public Speaking, Romance Philology, Roman Literature, 
Slavonic Philology, Finnish and Comparative Archaeology, Finnish 
and Comparative Ethnology, Finno-Ugric Linguistics, Finnish 
History, Finnish Language, Hungarian Language, Theoretical 
Philosophy, Science of Religion, Comparative Folklore, Estonian 
Language, General History, General Linguistics, General Literature, 

FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

Subjects: 

Mathematics, Pljysics, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, 
Physical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Geography, Biochemistry, Genetics, Geology & Mineralogy, 
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Applied Matlieinatics, Astronomy, Quaternary Geology, Theo- 
retical Physics, Materials Research, Computer Science. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Subjects: 

Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, Medical 
Chemistry, Clinical Chemistry, Anaesthesiology, Bacteriology & 
Serology, Pharmacology, Hygiene & Social Medicine, Dermatology 
& Veneorology, Pulmonary Diseases, Surgery, Oto-Rhino-Laryngo- 
logy. Pediatrics, Neurology, Forensic Medicine, Pathological 
Ariatomy, Psycliiatry, Roentgenology, X-ray Diagnostics, OphthaU 
mology. Internal Medicine, Gynaecology Obstetrics, Radio- 
therapy, Virology, Dental Surgery, Dental Radiology, Dental 
Prosthetics, C;ariology, Orthodontics &: Pedodontics, Paradontology. 

FACULTY OF LAW 

Subjects. 

Administrative and Finance Law, Commercial Law, Land Ad- 
ministration, Land Reform and Water Law, Judical Procedure, 
Criminal Law. Labour Law. Constitutional and international Law, 
General Jurisprudence, Private Law. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Subjects: 

(Ailtural Geography, Education, Practical Philosophy, Political 
History, Psychology, Social Policy, Sociology, Economics, Sta- 
tistics, Political Science. 

ABO ACADEMY 
Kansli 

Domkyrkotorget 3 
20500' Abo 50 

FACULTY OF THE HUMANITIES 

Subjects: 
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World History, History, Cultur;?! History, English Language and 
Literature, Philosophy, Finnish Language and Literature, Folklore 
and Local Customs, Phonetics, German Philology, Greek and 
Roman Literature, History of Philosophical Ideas, History and 
Theory of Art, Comparative Literature, Music, Scandinavian 
History, History of Scandinavian Folklore and Culture, Education 
Psychology, History of Religion, Russian, Swedish Language and 
Scandinavian Philology, Romance Philology, Latin, Political 
Science, 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

Subjects: 

Biology, Analytical Chemistry, Astronomy, Biochemistry, Botany, 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Pharmaceutical Technology, Pharma- 
cognosy, Pharmacology, Physics, Physical Chemistry, Geology 
and Mineralogy, Computer Science, Mathematics, Inorganic 
Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Statistics, Theoretical Physics. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Subjects: 

Constitutional and Administrative Law, International Law, Eco- 
nomics, Public Administration, Political History, Philosophy, 
Private Law. Sociology, Statistics, Political Science, Economic 
Geography, Business Administration. 

FACULTY OF CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY 

Subjects: 

Analytical Chemistry, Biochemistry, Electrical Engineering, Physics, 
Physical Chemistry, Industrial Economics and Economic Law, 
Engineering. Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering and Study of 
Materials, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Economics, Inorganic Chemistry, 
Organic Chemistry, Process Control, Chemical Engineering, 
Automated Control, Industrial Chemistry and Chemical Reaction 
Engineering, Chemistry and Wood Technology, Studies of Heat. 
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FACULTY OI IHLOUKJY 

Subjects: 

History of Religions, Did Testament Exegesis, New Testament 
Exegesis, Church History, Systematic Theology, Practical Theo- 
logy. 

HELSINKI UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Opintotoiniisto 
02150 Otaniemi 

Di-FAKTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENClNEtRlNCi 

Electronics 

Power Systems Engineering 

DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL PHYSICS 

Tcchtiiccil Physics 
Engineering Mathematics 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Mechanical Engineering 
Sanitary Engineering 
Industrial Economics 
Naval Architecture 
Aircraft Engineering 
Textile Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF FOREST PRODUCTS 

Mechanical Wood Technology 
Chemical Wood Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

Chemical Engineering 
Biochemistry 
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DEPARTMENT O.'- MININCJ AND METALLURGY 

Mining Tcclinology 
Metallurgy 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Construction of Lui'dings 

Water Supply and Consiruct ion ot Roads & Bridges 
DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYING 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 

ArchitectU' e 
Urban Planning 

TAMPERE UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Korkeakoulun kanslia 
Pyynihintie 2 
33230 Tampere 23 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGiNEKRING 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL EN':;iNEFK:NG 

\'a P P E F N R A N T A UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Kanslia 
Tullitie ' 

53100 Lappeenranta 10 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGiNEERING 
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HELSINKI S( HOOL OF ECONOMICS 

Int'orniation Officer 
Runchcrgiiikatu 14 16 
00100 Helsinki 10 

i)E(;ree of bachelor of science (economics) 

("EKONOMI") 

The compulsory and optional subjects to be included in the 
course of study for the degree of B.Sc. (Econ.) are as follows: 
GROUP A. Business Administration (Organ* -.ation 6: Administra- 
tion, Accounting, Marketing, Computer Science), 
EconoiUics, Law, Economic (Jeography, Business 
Mathematics, Product Technology, Statistics. 
CJROUP B. Philosophy ^Logic and Informatioi; Theory), Socio- 
logy, Applied Psychology, Economic History, Political 
Science. 

CJROUPC, FOREIGN LANCil 'ACinS: 

Englisli, Spanish, French, German, Russian. 

c;roupi). ix)mesiic languages: 

Fiimish Language and Stylistics, Swedish. 

SECRETLRIAL DIPLOMA ("AKATEEMINEN SIHTEERI") 

The compulsory and optional subjects for the Secterial 
diploma are the same as those for the Degree of B.Sc. (Econ.}. 
In additioru there are courses in typing and shorthand. 

0E(;REE of MASTER OF SCIENCE (ECONOMICS) ("KAUP- 
PAT.KAND/') 

Subjecis for the Degree of M.Sc. (Econ.) can be chosen from 
the tollowing: 

Business Administration K)rgani2:ation Administration, Ac- 
counting, ^1arkcting, Gt>inputer Science), Economics, Law, Eco- 
nomic (^eogr,iphy. Business Mathematics, Product Technology, 
Statistics, Sociology, Economic Historv, Political Science, English, 
Si»anish, French, German, Russian, Finnisn Language and Stylistics, 
Swedish. 
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SWEDISH SCHOOL O |- l- (' 1) N O M I C: S 
Kansli 

Arkadiagataii 22 
1)1)100 Hcisingtors 10 

DECREL or BAUIELOR OF SCIENCE (ECONOMICS) 

("DIPL0^4 EKONOM ') 

A. C;ENFRAI. SUBJECTS: 

Etonoinics, Gt-iicral Business Aiiiiiinistration. Auditing, Mar- 
keting, Management, Ec<jno»nic Geography. Commercial Law, 
I'olitical Science. Stati:>tic.s, Ect nomic History, Computer 
Science. 

b. LANGUAGES: 

Swe<Usl'. Fiiitiish, Ehglisli. German, French, Spanish. 

DIPLOMA IN CORRESPONDENCE ("DIPLOM- 
KORRESPONDENT •) 

S.jn}'. subjets as for t!ie degree of Bachelor of Science (Eco- 
nomics;, additional subjects; stenography and secrcterial subjects. 

r EGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE (ECONOMICS) 
r'EKONOMIEKANDlDAT") 

C;LNERAL SECTION 

A. GENERAL SUBJECTS : 

Economics. General Business Administration. Auditing, Mar- 
keting, Management, Economic Geography, Commercial Law, 
Political Science. Economic History, Statistics, Computer 
Science. 

B: LA.N(iUAGES: 

Ssvedish. Finnish. English. German, French, Russian, Spanish. 

LANGUAGE SECTION 

A. LANGUAGES. 

Swedish, Finnish, English. German, French, Russian, Spanish. 
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B. GENLiRAL SUBJECTS: 

Economics, General Busii'css Econuw;ics. Auditing, Marketing, 
Business Adnii'iistration, Economii- Geography, Conunertial 
Law, Economic Pohcy, Statistics. 

SWEDISH SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS OF 
ABO ACADEMY 

Henriksgatan 7 
20500 Abo 50 

DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (ECONOMICS; 
("DIPLOM-EKONOM") 

General Subjects: 

General Business Administration, Business Administration, Mar- 
keting. Auditini;. Computer Science, Economics, Commercial F-aw, 
Economic Geography. Sociology, Statistics, Mathematics, Psycho- 
logy, Chemistry -uid Product Technology, Swedish, Finnish, 
English, German, French. Russian, Spanish. 

DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE ("DIPLOM 
KORRE3PONDENT") 

Suoji.'cts same as above + stenography. 

DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE (ECONOMICS) 
("EKONOMIEKANDIDAT") 

The iame subjects are studied as those for the Bachelor's degree. 

TURKU SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
RchrorinpelKnitie 3 
20?(){) Tu.-au 50 
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DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (ECONOMICS) 
("EKONOMI') 

StucitMUs can chouse among the following subjects: 

GKOUFl: ?iusiiiess Administration I (Accounting), Business 
Administration II ( Admmistration and Marketing), 
Ef oiiomics, Commercial Law Economic Geography, 
Economic Sociology, Economic Mathematics, Sta- 
tistics, Computer Science (EDP). 

GROUP 2: English, German, French, Spanish, Russian. 

GROUP 3: Finnish Language and Stylistics* Swedish. 

DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
(^'KIRJEENVAIHTAJA'') 

Eionomic Subjects (Business Administration, International Eco- 
nomics, Commercial Law), Office Technique (General subjects. 
Stenography. Typing). Finnish Language* and Stylistics, French, 
Swedish, Spanish, English, Russian, German. 

DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE (ECONOMICS) 

The same subjects are studied for a Master's degree as for a 
Bachelor's degree. 



VAASA SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 

Raastuvankatu 29 
65100 Vaasa 10 

DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (ECONOMICS) 

Subjects: 

Business Economics (General Business Economics, Administration 
and Organization, Marketing, Accounting), Economics, Economic 
Geography, Law. Business Mathematics and Statistics, Computer 
Science, Economic Sociology, English, German, Swedish, Finnish 
Language and Stylistics. 
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DIPLOMA IN BUSINiXS COKKllSPONDl-NCK 

ScUiic subjects as tliose tor a liachelor's ilcgrec plus Stenography, 
l\'ping, aiul Otf lco Techiiiijues, 

DLCJRLi; OF MASTFK OF SCIFNCK (FXiONOMICS) 

A niiriiiiuiiii ot tour subjects imisf be stuciieii tor the Master's 
degree; the subjects are the same as those studied tor the liachdur^s 
degree, 

COl, LF:(;t OF VFTFKINARY M F: D 1 C I N E 

Study Secretary 
Hamcentie 57 
OOSSO Helsinki 55 

I)f:(;rf:f; of candidate in veterinary mldicinc 

Subjects: 

Zoology. Physics, C'hemistry* An.itomy and Embryology, Phy- 
siology, Biochemistry. 

LICENCE IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Subjects: 

Animal Hygiene, Animal Cenetics, Microbiology and Epi/t)otology, 
Parasitology, Pharmacology and Toxicology » Pathology, Internal 
Medicine* Surgery , Obstetrics and 'Iynae*-ology . Food Hygiene. 



2. GOVERNMENT RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

National Planning Ottice 
Kaiyokatu (k OOiOU flelsmki H) 

F'cunoinic Planning CvMitrc 

Erottajankatu 15 17, 001 30 Helsinki 13 
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Tccluiicai Rcscarcli Centre ol I'iiiland 
l.onnrotink.uu 37. 00180 Helsinki 18 

The (let)logieal Survey ol Finland 
02150 Otanienii 

Institute of Marine Research 
Tahfitorniiik.itu 2. 00140 Helsinki 14 

Agricultural Research (lentre 
P.O. Box 42 
00130 Hclhinki 13 

The Forest Research Institute of Finland 
Uniouinkatu 40 A. 00170 Helsinki 17 

State Institute ot Agricultural Chemistry 
Liisankatu 8 C.. 00170 Helsinki 17 

State Seed Control Office 
Mane-.'sikatu 7. 00170 Helsinki 17 

Finnish Research Institute of Engineering in Agriculture and 
Forestry 

Rukkila. 00001 Helsinki 1 

State Control Office for Dairy Prodrcts 
Tiuiliinkatu 26 b. 00260 Helsinki 26 

Finnish (iameand Fisheries Research Institute 
Unioninkatu 45. 00170 Helsinki 17 

Agricultural Hconoinic Research Institute 
Rukkila. 00001 Helsinki 1 
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State Veterinary Institute 
Hamccntic 57, 00550 .Iclsinki55 

Finnish Geodetic Institute 
Haincciuic 31, 00500 Helsinki 50 

Finnish Meteorological Institute 
Vuotikatu 24, 00100 Helsinki 10 

Central Public Health Laboratory 
Manncrhcimintic 166, 00280 Helsinki 28 

Institute of Radiation Physics 

Pohj. Esplanaadinkatu 31 A, OOlOO Helsinki 10 

Institute of Criminology 

Pengerkatu 30 D 32, 00500 Helsinki 50 

Central Statistical Office of Finland 
Annankatu 44, 00100 Helsinki 10 

General Office of National Antiquities 
Mannerheimintie 34, 00100 Helsinki 10 

State Archives 

Rauhankatu 17, 00170 Helsinki 17 

Tampere Peace and Conflict Research Institute 
Tammclanpuistokatu 58 B, 33100 Tampere 10 

Institute of Modern Finnish 
Hallituskatu 1, 00170 Helsinki 17 

Research and Development Centre of the Defence Forces 
34110 Lakiala 
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